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JOSEPH AND THE CHRIST CHILD Germany, 18 C. 


How would you answer these tough questions— 


* Should public schools sponsor worship? 
® Should the Bible be read in public schools? - 
* Should religious holidays be observed in public schools? 


The study document 


RELATION OF RELIGION TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 


can help you—as a parent—as a Christian educator—to answer these’ and a score 
of other questions as you determine how public schools shall deal with religion. 


USE IT: 
¢ In faculty workshops @ In your committee on education 
@ In parents study groups - ® In adult discussion groups 


Bring to your local situation the representative thinking of Committee on Religion 
and Public Education of the National Council of Churches. Apply the national per- 
spective to your own community, with “Relation of Religion to Public Education.” 


16 pp., 8% x 11. 10 copies for $1; 100 copies for $9. 
Your denominational book store or 


Order from: The Office of Publication and Distribution, NCC 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


practical, authoritative .. . 
a spur to program... 


A MANUAL FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


Here is the authoritative guide to program 
planning for older youth and young adults in 
the church, based on 10 years of study and re- 
search upon the part of a special committee of 
the NCC. Written with a refreshingly light 
touch, illustrated with sprightly line drawings. 
Provides ideas for recruiting, organization, 
planning, and specific suggestions for program. 
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By the Offices ef Publication and lstribution 


475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
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do not necessarily state the views of the Editorial Board; nor do they express Beaumont and Pine, St. Louis 3, Missouri. Second-class postage paid at 
the policies of the Division of Christian Education except as they state St. Louis, Missouri. Subscription price, $5.00 per year. Postmaster: Send 
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At Last-A Hospitalizatio 


To the one American in four who does not drink, we are 
pleased and proud to offer the Gold Star Total Abstainers Hos- 
pitalization Policy, which will pay you $100.00 a week in cash from 
your first day in the hospital, and will continue paying as long 
as you are there, even for life! 


If you do not drink and are carrying ordinary hospitalization 
insurance, you are of course helping to pay for the accidents and 
hospital bills of those who do drink. Alcoholism is now our 
nation’s #3 health problem, ranking immediately behind heart 
disease and cancer! Those who drink have reduced resistance to 
infection and are naturally sick more often and sick longer than 
those who do not drink. Yet their insurance—UNTIL NOW— 
cost the same as yours). NOW with the Gold Star Plan, your 
rates are based on the SUPERIOR HEALTH RECORDS of Non- 
Drinkers! Why should you help pay for the hospitalization of 
those who ruin their health by drink? Gold Star rewards you 
instead of penalizing you for not drinking! 


Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and most 
modern type of hospitalization coverage at an unbelievably low 
rate, because the Gold Star Policy is offered only to non-drinkers. 
With this policy, you receive $100.00 a week in cash, from the first 
day and as long as you remain in the hospital! This money is 
paid to you in cash to be used for rent, food, hospital or doctor 
bills—anything you wish. Your policy cannot be cancelled by the 
company no matter how long you remain in the hospital or how 
often you are sick. And the present low rate on your policy can 
never be raised simply because you get old, or have too many 
claims, but only in the event of a general rate adjustment up or 
down for all policyholders! 


Outstanding Leaders say — 


DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN, © nationally 
preacher, author and denominational leader: 


known 


“It has been my lifelong policy never to. give public 
endorsement to any commercial enterprise, but I am 
heartily in favor of the principle involved in the Gold 
Star Plan. It only seems fair and just that those who 
abstain from alcoholic beverages should not be penalized 
for those who indulge.’’ 


DR. E. STANLEY JONES, noted evangelist, author, 


missionary statesman: 


“Tt is a pleasure for me to recommend the DeMoss 
Associates GOLD STAR Hospitalization Plan for total 
abstainers. An insurance plan such as this which pro- 
vides special consideration and service to those who do 
not impair their health by drink is very long overdue.’ 


DR. FRANK CC. LAUBACH, author, preacher, 
former missionary, and internationally known author- 
ity on literacy: 


““All my life it has seemed to me that people who take 
good care of themselves and do not burn the candle at 
both ends should not be charged the same premium 
for insurance as those who are killing themselves by in- 
temperance and excess. This Gold Star Total Abstain- 
ers Policy seems to be exactly what people who do not 
drink ought to have.’’ 


PAYS $100.00 WEEKLY from FIR 
NO WAITING PERIODS 


* ONLY YOU ¢ 


One out of every seven people will spend some time in the 
hospital this year. Every day over 64,000 people enter the hos- 
pital—47,000 of these for the first time. No one knows whose 
turn will be next, whether yours or mine. But we do know that 
a fall on the stairs in your home, or on the sidewalk, or some 
sudden illness, or operation could put you in the hospital for 
weeks or months, and could cost thousands of dollars. 


THE GOLD STAR PLAN MAKES IT EASY! 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy, 
you receive $10J.00 per week in cash, as long as you remain in the 
hospital. If your hospital stay is less than one week, you still 
collect at the rate of $14.29 per day. Even if you are already 
covered by another policy, the. Gold Star plan will supplement 
that coverage, and will pay you directly, in addition to your 
present policy. 

This wonderful, generous protection costs only $4 a month 
for each adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve full months. 
For each child under 19, the rate is just $3 for a month’s pro- 
tection. And for each adult of age 65 through 100, the premium 
is only $6 a month, or $60 for a full year. 

And, remember, with Gold Star, the NO-LIMIT Hospital 
Plan, there is NO LIMIT on how long you can stay in the hos- 
pital, NO LIMIT on the number of times you can collect (and 
the Company can never cancel your policy), and NO LIMIT 
on age. 
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Money-Back Guarantee 


We'll mail your policy to your home. No salesman will call. 
In the privacy of your own home, read the policy over. 
Examine it carefully. Have it checked by your lawyer, your 
doctor, your friends or some trusted advisor. Make sure it 
provides exactly what we’ve told you it does. Then, if for any 
reason whatsoever you are not fully satisfied, just mail your 
policy back within ten days, and we’ll cheerfully refund your 
entire premium by return mail, with no questions asked. So, 
you see, you have everylhing to gain and nothing to lose. 
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This is the same GOLD STAR PLAN 
as offered in the following 
leading publications. 


The Christian 
Christian Herald 
The Episcopalian 
The Lutheran 
Lutheran Layman 
Methodist Layman 
Improvement Era 


e Presbyterian Life 
Presbyterian Outlook 
Presbyterian Survey 
This Day 

Together 

Watchman Examiner _ 
World Call 


lan for Non-Drinkers Only! 


Y for LIFE to readers of 
* NO AGE LIMIT * NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 


ICEL 


Check These Remarkable Features: 


® Only YOU can cancel. 

@ Good in any lawfully 
operating hospital any- 
where in the world! 

@ Pays in addition to any 
other hospital insurance 
you may carry. 

@ All benefits paid directly 
fo you in cash—tax free! 

@ Claim checks are sent out 
Airmail Special Delivery! 

® No age limit. e 

@ Immediate coverage! Full 
benefits go into effect e 
noon of the day your 
policy is issued. 

@ No limit on the number 
of times you can collect. 

@ Pays whether you are in 
the hospital for only a 
day or two, or for many 
weeks, months, or even 
years! 


GOLD 
STAR 

GOES 

ALL THE WAY! 


@ No policy fees or en- 
rollment fees! 

Ten-day unconditional 
money-back guarantee! 
Every kind. of sickness 
and accident covered ex- 
cept, of course: preg- 
nancy; any act of war; 
pre-existing condi- 
tions; or hospitalization 
caused by use of alco- 
holic beverages or nar- 
cotics. Everything else IS 
covered. 


Read what a blessing this protection 
has been to others: 


James Potrude, Timpton, Michigan: ‘“‘Thank you for the check 
which helped me to pay off a loan due to my illness. This is 
a fine and reasonable supplemental insurance for the ever 
increasing cost of hospitalization.” 


Elsie B. Firth, Philadelphia, Penna.: ‘“‘Thank you very much 
for the check which I received today, covering my recent stay 
in the hospital. Thank you, too, for caring for my claim so 
promptly, and I am quite satisfied with it.” 


Gerzilda Hendren, Salinas, California: ‘‘Thanks so much for 
the check. It sure helps out at a time when you get down and 
hospital bills are so high.“ Thanks again!” 


Mildred Mercer. 
business with Christian people. 
the way you handled my claim.”’ 


Mrs. John Abrahams, Sanford, Florida: ‘‘Many, many thanks 
for the benefits received. It gives me peace of mind to know 
that we will receive money to help pay the large hospital 
bills. May God bless you and your associates in your work.” 


San Angelo, Texas: ‘‘It’s a pleasure to do 
Am more than satisfied with 


Augusta Storaker, Staten Island, New York: “I appreciate 
sand promptness in handling my claim. Thank you very much. 
ill surely recommend your Company for its trustworthiness.” 


HERE'S ALL YOU po:* 


@ Fill out application at right. \ 


Enclose in an envelope with 
your first payment. 


3) Mail to DeMoss Associates, Inc. 


| 
a 


Valley Forge, Pa. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY 
PROMPTLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. 
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ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 
Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, or one foot, or sight of one eye. 
Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both eyes, or both hands, or both feet. 


This plan offered exclusively by 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
VALLEY FORGE, PENNA. 
and Affiliates 


“Special Protection for Special People”’ 


RUSH COUPON NOW! 


TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 


APPLICATION FOR 462-1261 


Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy 


My name is 

Street or RD # 

City Zone State 

Date of Birth: Month Day __ Year 


My occupation is 
My beneficiary is 


| also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 
DATE OF BIRTH AGE RELATIONSHIP BENEFICIARY 


NAME 


Have you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or illness or have you 
or they had medical advice or treatment or have you or they been advised to have a surgical 
operation in the last five years? Yes O) No O) 

If so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of attending physician and whether 
fully recovered 


| hereby certify that neither | nor any member above listed uses alcoholic beverages and | 
hereby apply for The Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy based on the under- 
standing that the policy applied for does not cover conditions originating prior to the date of 
insurance, and that the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written answers 
to the foregoing questions. 


THE GOLD STAR PLAN 
is underwritten by the fol- 
lowing leading companies 
(depending upon your 
State of residence): 

NATIONAL LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Valley Forge, Penna. 


OLD SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 


WORLD MUTUAL HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
OF PENNA. 


VALLEY FORGE 
PENNA. 


Each adult age 

65-100 poys 

Each child age 18 
| and under pays 


MAIL THIS 

APPLICATION ) DE 

WITH YOUR FIRST 
PREMIUM TO pa 


Christmas Greetings from the Staff 


IT’S OCTOBER. There is a trace of crispness in 
the air. Yellow and red leaves are appearing on 
the green trees. Hot, humid days are still vivid 
memories. 

We who work on magazines are a strange 
breed. We always find ourselves rushing the sea- 
son by two or three months. The exigencies of 
editing, printing, and proofreading demand that 
we live ahead of the times. 

So here we are, on an early autumn day, send- 
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Virgil E. Foster Mathilde Harian 


Mary Ann Montgomery 


Margaret Wright Randall 


ing you our best wishes for a joyous Christmas 
season. As we do, we are reminded again that 
the event we are celebrating, God’s coming to 
earth in his Son Jesus Christ, knows no season. It 
happened once in time, in the lives of men, and 
ever since it has been a present reality. As you 
sing carols of praise and thanksgiving this Christ- 
mas and worship the God gloriously revealed in 
Christ, may you experience the love and joy that 
may be renewed every day of the year. 
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James R. Luce 


Lillian Williams 


Elsa Herreilers 


Wood Carvings Tell Christmas Stories 


WOOD CARVING is an ancient and democratic art. 
Given a sharp knife and a soft piece of wood, nearly 
anyone will begin to whittle, some aimlessly and some 
with purpose and precision. The results range all the 
way from crude animal forms to exquisitely carved 
statues. Many European homes have Christmas créches 
with hand-carved figures that are handed down in the 
family from one generation to the next. The appeal of 
good wood carving is universal. In art museums visitors 
will stop to look carefully at groups of carved fizures. 
These often illustrate a Bible incident, with costumes, 
setting, and faces reflecting the artist’s time and village. 

Wood carving for church decoration became a sizable 
industry in the fourteenth century in northern Europe, 
following the building of the great cathedrals and parish 
churches. Choir stalls and pulpits, altars, retables and 
reredoses, flowered in intricate designs of foliage, ani- 
mals, and people. In addition, talented artists made 
figures and groups as separate pieces, for use on the 
altar, in niches in the church, or above the prie-dieu in 
the home. ‘These figures were usually gilded and painted 
in many colors, and are thus spoken of as polychrome 
wood sculpture. Although wood is a perishable medium, 
the paint helped to preserve these statues. Hundreds can 
now be found in museums and churches. The names of 
the artists are not known, as these were made for the 
glory of God or just for the joy in the making. The 
spiritual quality of the early Gothic carving was gradually 
replaced with realism and technical virtuosity. 

The accompanying picture, dated about 1480, illus- 
trates the “folk” quality of much of this work. Joseph 
and Mary have brought the baby Jesus to the parish 
church for baptism, accompanied by neighbors dressed in 
their Sunday best. Everyone looks pleased, and the 
whole affair is a pleasant one, to be followed by a feast 
back home. ‘The priest, however, has removed his bi- 
retta and has started to kneel, as if recognizing the 
unusual quality of the Child. 

The group shown on the cover is an example from a 
much later period, the eighteenth century, when there 
was a revival of wood sculpture in Germany. ‘The artist 
was a person of considerable skill and sophistication. The 
statue is 49 inches high, compared with the 20%2-inch 
height of the baptismal scene. The figures show knowl- 
edge of bodily structure and movement, and are grace- 
fully and naturally posed. 


4 


Of particular interest to:contemporary viewers is the 
subject of the sculpture. It is rare to see a statue of the 
baby Jesus with Joseph. The air of confident self-reliance 
of the little boy on his father’s lap is modern in feeling. 
His hand is probably raised in blessing, though the index 
finger has been broken off. The eyes of both figures are 
looking downward; the expression on the faces is sweet 
and thoughtful. Churches dedicated to St. Joseph are 
not uncommon, and this may have bcen an altarpiece 
for such a church. 


Lillian Williams 


_ Presentation of the Christ Child in the Temple. Wood. Flem- 


ish, ca. 1480. Seattle Art Museum. Silver Anniversary Fund. 
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ee more shopping days till 
Christmas. Peace on earth, good will 
to men. New atomic tests threaten 
human race. Death rate greater 
around Christmas because of increased 
tensions of Christmas rush. Have you 
bought your presents yet? The 
Christmas card list gets longer and 
longer. If she sends me a present I’ll 
have to send one to her. I'll need a 
rest when Christmas is over. ‘There 
are so many things happening at our 
church in this season. Silent night, 
holy night. Will my money hold out 
with all this spending? I hope I 
won’t overeat this Christmas. — 

The statements and questions above 
are indications of the sort of things 
that people say and experience during 
the Christmas season. 

Let us take a “depth look” at a 
few people as they prepare for Christ- 
mas. In this look we may discover 
some things that are actually going on 
in their minds. Perhaps some of the 
thoughts we will see are so deep that 
the persons themselves do not realize 
they are there. Perhaps they are 
blind to some of these feelings because 
they do not really know. themselves. 

Let us suppose that we have more 
than eyes to look at them and.ears to 
hear what they say. Let us imagine 
that we have some means by which 
we can look beneath the sounds they 
make, the masks they wear, and the 
appearance they try to present, and 
discover some of the great obsessions 
that control their actions. As we ob- 
serve each one may we have courage 
to ask and answer the question, “Am 
I like this person?” 

There’s a man rushing out of the 
subway. He doesn’t wait for the 
escalator. Instead he leaps up the 
stairs, two steps at a time. Out into 
the street he hurries to a large depart- 
ment store. When he passes through 
the door he stops, reaches into his 
pocket, and pulls out a piece of pa- 
per. We see that it is a shopping list 
marked “Christmas presents.” He 
checks some numbers of priority and 
runs to the book department. There 
he pulls a clerk’s sleeve, gets his atten- 
tion, and buys a book entitled Peace 
of Mind. He crosses out a name on 
his list, receives his parcel, and hur- 
ries to an elevator. His mind is in a 
turmoil. “I musn’t forget to add 
those other names to the list,’ he 
thinks. “What a job this is. These 
presents cost so much. Should I add 
Joe’s name to the list because he may 
give us something again this year? 
How glad I will be when this is over. 
Wish we did not have Christmas.” 

As we look at this man dare we 
ask, “Am I that man, or partly like 
him?” Will you check the space that 
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follows indicating “yes” or “no. 
Mess NOs. 

Let us look at another person, this 
time a child. The little girl is talking 
to some of her friends. We hear her 
say: “I wonder what mother and 
dad will get me for Christmas. I’ve 
talked over the telephone to some of 
my friends and told them what I 
wanted. I hope that mother and dad 
were listening. Dad carried in a par- 
cel last night and hid it. I wonder 
where it is. I wish I could find it. 
[ll hardly sleep Christmas Eve won- 
dering about my presents. Christmas 
is the best fun in the whole year.” 

Many of us are not little children, 
but are we somewhat like this little 
child=wia our thinking? Yes... 


The next person we see does not 
look rushed or hurried. In fact, there 
is a sweet smile on her face. Let us 
try to hear how she is feeling. Here 
are some of the thoughts that may be 
coursing through her mind. 

“Christmas is a lovely season of the 
year. I love the lights on the trees, 
the gaily decorated stores, the sound 
of Christmas carols everywhere, and 
the bright wrappings on presents. The 
Christmas season takes me back in 
memory to when I was a child. 
Christmas is a good time, a happy 
time, a merry time. I feel so happy 
at Christmas.” 

Do we feel something like this? 
Is this our basic attitude at Yuletide? 
ies eee 

Let us look at still another person. 
Here is someone else who seems 
happy. When we tune in to what he 
is thinking about, we hear: “Christ- 
mas brings happiness. It is a good 
time, a giving time, and giving makes 
me happy. The idea of giving is close 
to the greatest thing in life. I enjoy 
Christmas with its thought of others, 


its greetings to my friends, its Christ- 
mas seals to help tubercular victims, 
its drawing people closer together. 
Too bad we can’t have the spirit of 
Christmas all year long.” 

Is this the limit of our Christmas 
thinking? Let’s be honest. Yes __-- 


How have we rated ourselves? If 
we have said that we do not resemble 
any of the persons above, the truth 
is not in us, or we are extremely blind. 

There is something in us that is 
similar to each of these persons. We 
have mixed feelings at Christmas. 

However, Christmas is more than 
this. The center of Christmas is God 
in Christ. Yet for many the proper 
spelling of Christmas is Xmas, with 
X standing for the unknown quantity. 
Christ is the unknown in their Christ- 
mas celebration, and the X symbol is 
appropriate. 

However, Christmas touches life at 
its deepest levels. Without the real 
meaning of Christmas life is lostness 
and loneliness. Christmas is the good 
news of God’s love. Christmas tells 
us that God /loves us and has given us 
the gift of Jesus Christ so that we 
might know his love and his power 
to redeem and make life meaningful 
and new. ‘This is the knowledge that 
draws us closer to God and to one 
another. 

We have our addresses for cards to 
be sent. We have the names of per- 
sons to whom we will give presents. 
But this Christmas may we make time 
to go apart and think deeply about 
Jesus, his message, his love, his life, 
and the redemption that comes 
through him. May we give more of 
ourselves to God’s will and God’s 
purpose as we come to believe more 
sincerely, 


“Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 
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Christmas art in 


merican museums 


by Imo Ruyle FOSTER 


Wife of the Editor, International 
Journal of Religious Education 


| ie THE MIDST of a highly commercialized Christmas 
season, fortunate is the family or the church group that 
is able to visit an art museum and be refreshed by the 
beauty and devotion found there. While colored lights 
and blaring music tend to overshadow the real meaning 
of this important period in the church year, the great 
treasures of painting, tapestry, sculpture, and glass reveal 
the importance that has been attached through the years 
to the events connected with the birth of Jesus. In many 
communities in America and in many countries around 
the world there are a-t col'ections open to the public. 
Some have special exhibits for the Christmas season. 
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2. Madonna and Child with Angel, by the 
Master of Frankfort (Antwerp, 16th C.). Oil 
on panel. From the Norfolk Museum, Irene 
Leache Memorial Collection 
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1. The Nativity of 
Christ, School. of 
Jacquemart de Hesdin (French, 14th C.). 
Museum, Gift of Hearst Foundation 


Los Angeles County 


Most museums have works of art representing the an- 
nunciation, the nativity, the visits of the shepherds and 
the wise men to the Christ Child, as well as many paint- 
ings and pieces of sculpture showing the Mother and 
Child.t Some of the original paintings which hang in 
museums in Canada and the United States are shown 
here. 

The earliest paintings of the Mother and Child show 
the mother as the Queen of Heaven, facing straight for-— 
ward, expressing no interest in the child on her lap. The 
Child is portrayed as a small adult, indicating his wis- 
dom and divinity. By the fifteenth century, artists were 


4. Virgin and Child with St. Dorothy, by Titian (Venetian, 16th C.). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, George W. Elkins Collection 
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painting the Mother and Child in homelike settings in 
which their humanity, rather than their divinity, is 
stressed. 


1. From the School of Jacquemart de Hesdin, a 
French artist who was active from 1384 to 1409, comes a 
little painting only about 4 x 2% inches in size, of the 
Nativity of Christ, in which a peasant mother is shown 
reclining in bed. An attendant in the foreground is 
bathing the Child in a wooden tub. Joseph, at the right, 
holds a towel which is spread across his hands to receive 
the Child from the water. The architecture is simple, a 
roof supported by four timbers. In the background a 
donkey lies near an empty manger alongside a woven 
fence. This miniature is in the Los Angeles County 
Museum. 


2. The Norfolk, Virginia, Museum has a painting 
called Madonna and Child with Angel, painted about 
one hundred years later by an artist known as the Master 
of Frankfort, who was active in Antwerp from 1495 to 
1520. The mother holds a branch of a plant as the 
Child’s right hand is lifted with the two fingers signifying 
a blessing. The mother’s robe has a border on which the 
Latin words Mater, Dei, Miserere and others are painted. 
In the background are buildings and people, and in the 
foreground many plants. Plants were used to symbolize 
various things; the columbine at the left and at the right 
probably represents the Holy Spirit, as the dove sym- 
bolizes it in some paintings. The word “columbine”’ 
comes from the Latin word that means “dove.” 


3. Among many others in the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C., is a Madonna and Child by Albrecht 
Diirer, 1471-1528. Diirer, the great painter and engraver, 
was a strong force in the Reformation period. In this 
painting the mother holds the Child tenderly, but there 
seems to be no communication between the two. 
Through the window on the left there is a castle or for- 
tress on the hillside, with a horseman at the foot of the 
hill holding a spear. There is a suggested contrast be- 
tween the meekness of a child and the fortifications and 
weapons of man. 


4. The colorful painting, Virgin and Child with Saint 
Dorothy, by Titian, 1477/87-1576, hangs in the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. The richly dressed mother holds 
the baby, whose attention is centered upon Saint Dorothy. 
She is offering a basket of roses to the Child. 

Titian based this picture upon the legend of Dorothy 
of Cappodocia, a beautiful Christian girl. Her two sis- 
ters were ordered by the governor of the province to 
make her renounce her faith. She stood firm and caused 
the sisters to return to the Church. His efforts thwarted, 
the governor had the sisters burned, with Dorothy forced 
to witness their death. Because of her steadfastness, she 
too was condemned to die. As she was being led to her 
execution, a young lawyer jeered and asked that she send 
him flowers and fruit from the heavenly garden. A small 
boy came to the execution with roses and apples. Doro- 
thy sent these to the young man, who was so impressed 
that he became a Christian. 

Saint Dorothy is shown in paintings with flowers and 
fruit, often offering them to the Virgin or the Christ 
Child. Titian has placed a swallow in the Child’s hand, 
emphasizing the spiritual as opposed to the material. 
The swallow also is used as a symbol of the incarnation 
and is often seen in annunciation and nativity paintings. 


1The cover of this issue shows an unusual representation of 
father and Child, from Canada. See the interpretation on page 4. 
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3. Madonna and Child, by Albrecht Diirer (German, 1471- 
1528). From the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., 
Samuel H. Kress Collection rs 


5. Madonna and Child, by Giovanni Battista Caracciolo (Italian, 
1580-1637). Los Angeles County Museum, Gift of Jacob M. 
Heimann 


6. The Nativity, 
by the Master of 
the Braunschweig 
Diptych (Ger- 
Man, loth Gs)k 
From the Denver 
Art Museum 


5. A painting, striking in its lighting effects, is the 
Madonna and Child by Caracciolo, who lived from about 
1580 to 1637. The lighting shows the influence of the 
artist’s teacher, Caravaggio. The highlighting calls at- 
tention to the tender feeling between the mother and 
child. The baby is relaxed and confident in his mother’s 
arms and love. ‘The simplicity of the composition em- 
phasizes the silent communication between a mother and 
her baby. This painting is in the Los Angeles County 
Museum. 


6..A Nativity triptych, painted by the Master of the 
Braunschweig Diptych in the late fifteenth century, 1s 
in the Denver Art Museum. It shows Mary and Joseph 
adoring the tiny baby with animals standing in the back- 
ground. ‘The center panel is a scene of contentment 
while the side panels show action. The shepherds at the 
right seem to be discussing the message of the angel who 
can barely be seen above them. 


The North Carolina Museum of Art at Raleigh is the 
only museum in the United States founded by an appro- 
priation from the state treasury. It has many fine paint- 
ings, some of which were gifts by local donors. It also 
has a splendid collection from the Kress Foundation, one 
of the largest of those given to many museums across the 
United States. 


7. Two paintings in the North Carolina Museum are 
by Jordaens and by Stomer. Jacob Jordaens, a Flemish 
painter who lived from 1593 to 1678, came from a well- 
to-do family. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed 
to a painter in Antwerp. As an older person he became 
a member of the Reformed Church and was unusually 
well read in biblical history. He painted many biblical 
scenes, often on the same theme. He liked to paint ani- 
mals and birds and frequently included them in his works. 
He was fascinated with proverbs and did a series of 
designs for tapestries. 

In his painting of the Holy Family, which is shown 
here, Jordaens has the mother sitting in a hooded basket- 
chair which appears in some of his other works. The 
reed cage from which the bird has flown also is found in 
other paintings. The boy John holds the cage, his arm 
resting on the sheep. At the left Joseph holds a large 
Bible, and Saint Anne smiles as she watches the baby. 
Jordaens shows no details in the background, only a 
drapery coming down behind Joseph and Anne. He was 
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7. Holy Family, by Jacob Jordaens (Flemish, 1593-1678). 
Signature of artist on the Bible. Courtesy of the North Carolina 
Museum of Art (State Purchase Fund) 


8. The Nativity, by Matthias Stomer (Dutch, ca. 1600-1648). 
Courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of Art (State Purchase 
Fund) 
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9. Madonna, Child, and St. Anne, by Sebastian Bourdon 


(French, 1616-1671). From the Los Angeles County Museum. 
Gift of Randolph Hearst 


concerned only with the Holy Family. His nativity and 
adoration paintings are of simple village people who are 
interested in seeing the new baby. 


8. Matthias Stomer was a Dutch painter who lived 
around 1600 to 1648. In his Nativity, Mary and Joseph 
are joined by a woman and the shepherds in adoring the 
Child. The faces of the five are lighted from a bright- 
ness that seems to come from the Child. The artist has 
formed a cross in the background with timbers on which 
a piece of rope hangs. 


9. Another painting in the Los Angeles Museum is 
Madonna, Child, and Saint Anne, by Sebastian Bourdon, 
1616-1671, a French artist. A clouded sky and trees form 
a background for the three. Mary holds the Child, who 
reaches toward Saint Anne and the flower in her hand. 
The triangular lines of the painting give one a feeling 
that here is an active child who is interested in the life 
about him. 


10. One of the paintings in the National Gallery of 
Canada in Ottawa is the Adoration of the Magi. Guo- 
vanni Battista Tiepolo, 1696-1770, was one of the great 
rococo painters. His kings are richly robed as they pre- 
sent their gifts to the Child. The older king, with an 
ermine cape over his yellow robe, is kneeling and extend- 
ing his hands in homage. His head is bare. Another 
king wears his crown as he offers his gift. The artist has 
used bright yellow, reds, and blues to contrast with the 
rough timbers in the background that form crosses. 
Joseph, behind Mary and the baby, seems to be busy 
about his own duties. 


11. A contemporary American painter, Mrs. Margaret 
Logan of Anchorage, Kentucky, has painted a Madonna 
which is different from the others. It-is modern in style, 
using intercepting triangles and half circles. Instead of 
painting a child figure, she uses repeated drawings of a 
branched plant, possibly symbols for “the branch of 
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10. Adoration of 
the Magi, by Gio- 
vanni Battista 
Tiepolo (Venetian, 
1696-1770). From 
the National Gal- 
lery of Canada, 
Ottawa 


11. Madonna, _by 
Margaret Logan 
(American, con- 
temporary). From 
the Evansville, 
Indiana, Museum 
of Arts and Science 


Be 


Jesse” spoken of in Isaiah 11:1. The painting is simple 
and delicate, but has an air of poignancy, as if the 
mother must shield her child against an unfriendly world. 
The painting is in the Evansville, Indiana, Museum of 
Arts and Science. 

Churches and families which live too far from art 
museums to take a visit at this time of the year may visit 
“the museum without walls’—look at reproductions of 
great paintings. Many handsome art books have been 
published, with color reproductions as well as black and 
white. There are also single reproductions of art master- 

(Continued on page 39) 


Interpreting birth 


Ls A. ._BEAUTIFUL “SiORY; 
dear, of God’s love. Because of his 
love for all of us, Daddy and Mother 
loved each other so much that we 
wanted you for our little boy. Moth- 
er’s body has a special place, a little 
room, in which you grew for nine 


months. Then on your birthday you 
were born.” 
That’s it. The story is honest, 


simple, direct, religious, and as fac- 
tual as preschoolers can understand. 
For most little children, it is all they 
want to know. From this beginning 
the story grows by easy stages as a 
child grows. 

What do the four sentences tell the 
child? God is a part of the story. 
The principles of beauty, security, 
love, and being wanted are there, as 
well as the basic facts that two par- 
ents are necessary, that there is a 
special protected place for growth, 
and that the baby is born. Does the 
little child understand “the baby is 
born”? Probably not. But if his par- 
ent answered quickly and confidently, 
the child will trust him and will come 
back for more when his curiosity is 
aroused again. 

An older child would not be satis- 
fied with this account of reproduction 
and birth, and would ask more ques- 
tions. He should. However, before 
we consider a longer, fuller story, let 
us try to discover why we find road- 
blocks in what should be a pleasant 
experience. Why do parents find it 
difficult to give information on repro- 
duction and birth to sons and daugh- 
ters? 

Some parents hesitate because they 
do not fully understand the process 
and terminology themselves. Yet 
neither do most parents fully under- 
stand why airplanes fly or cars run, 
but that doesn’t stop them from giv- 
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to children 


by David B. TREAT 


Director, The Clara Elizabeth Fund 
for Maternal Health, Flint, Michigan 


ing a simple and intelligent answer 
to a child’s question about it-- It~is 
not necessary to go into complete de- 
tail. Likewise, even though parents 
do not know the complex functions 
of the reproductive systems, they can 
give acceptable explanations to their 
children. 


What are the difficulties? 


The principal difficulties in explain- 
ing the creation of new life and birth 
are these: 

1. Many of the words we know are 
not suitable. 

2. We do not have accurate infor- 
mation. 

3. We forget the developmental 
stage of the little question-asker and 
feel required to make the reply in 


adult terms. For example, sometimes 


he asks questions just because he has 
found out that he gets attention that 
way. He loves to be recognized often. 
At other times we may read into the 
child’s question more than he means 
to imply. More than anything else, 
he wants a few facts and assurance 
that he is loved. 

4. We interpret his question in 
terms of our own happy or unhappy 
mating, pregnancy, and childbirth ex- 
periences. If the most intimate of all 
human experiences has been less than 
satisfying, then we are afraid that it 
will be the same for our children 
when they reach maturity. 

The first three difficulties should 
not be perplexing, for it is relatively 
easy to increase one’s knowledge and 
understanding. But the last point is 
vexing and has no quick answer. It 
often helps to recognize and admit to 
ourselves that we are caught by our 
own feelings. Our emotions deter us 
from an easy answer to a child’s 


simple questions, and we fail to see 
that the child is not blocked by think- 
ing what we are thinking. If this 
difficulty haunts parents and keeps 
them from talking freely with their 
children, they should get assistance 
from an experienced teacher, pastor, 
physician, or marriage counselor. If 
life’s experiences have been rough, 
that is all the more reason to take 
every opportunity to ease the way for 
those dear to us. 


Correct vocabulary is essential 


What of the obstacles of vocabu- 
lary and accurate scientific informa- 
tion? It is best to avoid using baby 
talk, alliterative terms, pet expres- 
sions, or words with special meanings 
for reproductive organs and for elimi- 
nation. There is but one choice be- 
tween the vulgar three- and four- 
letter words and the words doctors 
and nurses use. The latter are cor- 
rect. With them parent and child 
can carry on more comfortable dis- 
cussions. 

Space will allow here neither a 
glossary of anatomical terms nor a 
treatise on human biology, but repu- 
table bookstores have pamphlets and 
books that supply both. I have never 
found any one book that suits me 
completely. It is usually necessary to 
try several publications and to build 
one’s own story as a composite from 
several authors. 

My favorite author is Frances Bruce 
Strain, who writes with the wisdom 
of a grandmother. Her book Being 
Born" is well illustrated and has an 
adequate glossary; it gives genuine as- 
sistance about the right words to use 
and what they mean. It covers a 
wider age range (six to twelve or 
thirteen) than most books on the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Strain also writes well for 
parents. Her New Patterns in Sex 
Teaching’ is unequaled. 


Pictures, books, and pets can help 


Frequently parents want to know if 
they should use pictures and pets to 
help tell the story of birth. This de- 
pends on the use made of them. Even 
the youngest children nowadays are 
accustomed to visual aids in magazines 
and on television. Good, clear se- 
quences of the baby’s development 
and of what takes place at birth make 
the story more fascinating. Cross- 
section views, however, can be quite 


1Frances Bruce Strain, Being Born. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1954. $3.25. 

2Strain, New Patterns in Sex Teaching. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1951. $2.75. 
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confusing and need adequate expla- 
nation. For persons desiring the aid 
of pictures, Maternity Center Asso- 
ciation’s A Baby Is Born® is in a class 
by itself. Since the price is rather 
high, it would be good to have it in 
the church library for all parents to 
use. 

In the days when more people 
lived on farms, it undoubtedly made 
sense for children to observe the birth 
of animal babies. Even today many 
children have hamsters, dogs, cats, 
and other pets, and sometimes have 
the opportunity to watch the birth of 
the baby pets. 

Curiosity is one of the normal 
things to expect from children. Cer- 
tainly they want to know about birth. 
Yet for different reasons, some chil- 
dren do not ask questions, at least 
not out loud. We must then find op- 
portunities to meet these unexpressed 
needs. ‘The reading-together pattern 
is a splendid, natural way to bring the 
story of human reproduction to them. 

Both parents should be able to re- 
spond to children’s questions. Of 
course, the mother is usually more 
readily available, but the privilege 
and responsibility of this important 
growth experience for the children 
also belongs to the father. 


Other questions arise 


The parents of adopted children 
face a slightly different problem, yet 
for the most part they can explain 
birth the same way as other parents. 
The fact of adoption almost without 
exception should be shared with the 
child while he is very young. It is 
easier for everyone to accept then. 
“Daddy and Mother weren’t able to 
have our own babies, and since it just 
wasn’t possible for your own mother 
to take care of you, we feel proud 
that you were that special baby that 
we could love and care for as we do. 
All babies grow and are born in the 
same way, but we have made you 
ours because we wanted you so 
much.” 

No doubt we consider it the biggest 
stumbling block of all when the child’s 
maturity and curiosity make him 
aware of the father’s part in the 
Creator’s plan for reproduction, and 
he asks about it directly. His ques- 
tion does not need to present a prob- 
lem. ‘The seven- or eleven-year-old 
actually takes as his emotionally only 
that which he feels. He might be 
told: “All babies need fathers as well 
as mothers to love them and work 


34 Baby Is Born, Maternity Center 
Association, 48 E. 92nd St., New York, 
N. Y. $6.00. 
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for them to make a complete family. 
Because the father and mother love 
each other and want a baby, the 
sperm that grew in the father’s body 
move through the penis which enters 
the mother’s vagina. The sperm swim 
up through the uterus and into one of 
the tubes. One of the sperm finds 
the tiny ovum or egg and fertilizes it. 
That’s when the baby begins to grow. 
When you are older you will under- 
stand more about God’s plan for hu- 
man mating.” 


The story of growth is wonderful 


The words make the information 
impersonal. Like the statement for 
the very little child, it is brief, ade- 
quate, and truthful. 

The story of the baby’s develop- 


ment and birth can be expanded or 
shortened, depending on the age and 
needs of the child and the parents’ 
information and ability to tell the 
story. Here is one edition of it: “The 
story of a baby’s growth is wonderful. 
The tiny fertilized egg (ovum), pin- 
point in size, moves down into the 
uterus. Here it nestles and grows for 
nine months. While the food in the 
egg is being used up, Mother’s body 
provides a means (placenta) of giving 
the baby more food and oxygen. 
When he is a month old his tiny little 
heart begins to pump his own blood 
through his body. Before he reaches 
the halfway mark in the time he 
spends in the warm, comfortable 
uterus, sacs filled with fluid have 
grown around him to keep him from 


(Continued on page 39) 


Both parents should be ready to answer children’s questions about reproduction 
and birth, gearing the information to the child’s age and ability to understand. 


Frank Licchiello from A. Devaney 
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Are churches 
neglecting 


single adults? 


by Richard E. LENTZ 


Executive Director, Leadership Development, 
United Christian Missionary Society, Disciples 
of Christ, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Ae THE CHURCHES neglecting single adults? In 
their preoccupation with families and family programs, 
are churches overlooking the needs of unmarried or 
widowed members? Some single adults complain that 
their church’s adult program is underdeveloped in its 
ministry to them. 

Single persons have many family problems, yet usually 
these are given slight consideration in church family life 
programs. Families have responsibilities to their unmar- 
ried members that are never mentioned. Many single 
persons are imposed upon by their married brothers and 
sisters and sometimes are called upon to provide the 
major care for aged parents. 

The entire congregation has a need to understand the 
position of the single man or woman in our society and 
in our church life. Even church social functions some- 
times fail to provide a significant place for persons not 
now living with a married partner. Many single adults 
report that they have felt out of place and unwanted in 
meetings of the congregations or organized groups. 


Millions of adults involved 


This failure to plan for the unmarried involves millions 
of Christian adults and other millions of nonchurch men 
and women. In 1958 the United States census reported 
that there were almost 13 million men and women twenty 
years of age or older who had never married. There 
were an additional 3 million eighteen- and nineteen-year- 
olds not yet married. These total over 16 million men 
and women—about one-seventh of the entire population 
over eighteen years of age. 

In addition, there are many more millions whose mar- 
riages have terminated, leaving the former partners in a 
social situation resembling in several important aspects 
that of the adults who have never married. The largest 
group, of course, are the over 8 million widows and 244 
million widowers who have not married again. In all, 
there are about 25 million adults in the United States 
who must be approached “individually” rather than 
“pairea” for church program purposes. Surely churches 
need to give more attention to this responsibility. 

Often church program planners assume erroneously 
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- single men and women. 


that single adults are all or nearly all young adults. 
Only a minority—three out of ten—are between 18 and 
24 years of age; one in six is over 55 years old. Only 
fifty-five percent are younger than 35 years of age. 
Twenty-eight percent are between 35 and 54 years of age 
and the rest, seventeen percent, are at least 55. Single- 
ness is not a youth problem or a young adult problem 
exclusively. Indeed, for most persons singleness does not 
assume its most serious aspects until middle age. 

Singleness is not a woman’s problem predominantly, 
contrary to the usual expectation. 


Proportion of Single Men to Single Women 
(thousands over 19 years of age) 


RATIO 
MEN TO WOMEN 


156 to 
217 to 
141 to 
99 to 
108 to 
84 to 
69 to 


AGE 


20-24 
25-34 


35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-75 
75 plus 


March 1959 U.S. Census 
Singleness is a man’s problem or choice too. Women 
are unmarried for other reasons than the one given most 
frequently: “not enough men to go around.” 


Prejudice and unwanted isolation 


Throughout the church and American culture, there 
is a cruel prejudice against the single adult, principally 
the unmarried woman. Before a constructive program 
can get very far, churches need to dispel this prejudice, 
at least in their own congregational life. Names of 
groups often cast aspersion on single persons—“Unclaimed 
Jewels” is a horrible example. Humor often exploits 
There ought to be a ban on 
“old maid,” “bachelor,” and “mother-in-law” jokes at 
church dinners! Well-meant but unappreciated match- 
making attempts by church members are offensive to a 
single person. In response to the declaration, “We'll find 
a wife for you yet!’ an unmarried man replied, ““What’s 
wrong with me as I am? Why don’t you accept me as 
I am?” Another single person asked why the church 
stressed what he had not done, never noting his con- 
structive achievements. ‘To them,” he said, “I just 
have not married.” 

Some interesting comments have been made by un- 
married adults in discussions about the kind of church 
program they would like to see developed. ‘They do not 
expect or desire a separate, special program planned for 
them. They wish instead that their churches would pro- 
vide more diversified adult programs, in which their 
needs could be met along with those of other adults 
with whom they share most of life’s problems. The pres- 
ent adult program, they believe, is too narrow in con- 
tent and too oriented to couple participation. 

It is interesting that older adults have voiced a similar 
request that they not be grouped exclusively with older 
people. The tendency of church program planners has 
been to have separate groups for adults with particular 
life situations, whereas the adults in question prefer an 
inclusive adult fellowship and program to provide wide 
social contacts and familiarity with one another’s prob- 
lems. Certainly there are good reasons why the whole 
congregation should know the problems of older adults, 
single adults, widows, and others. Only through such a 
broad understanding can a congregation become a 
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church family or a “redemptive fellowship.” 

Some of the “touchy” problems, like care of aged par- 
ents, responsibility for the education of younger brothers 
and sisters, leaving home to enter an interesting voca- 
tion, can well be talked about informally in groups in- 


cluding both married and unmarried persons. Problems 
such as social drinking and the maintenance of Christian 
standards on the job also are the concern of all adults. 


Comprehensive goals for life 


One need in a broad adult program in the churches 
is assistance to all adults in formulating comprehensive 
goals for their lives. Married couples, elderly people, 
young adults, and single adults have requested this help. 
They all experience difficulty in developing purpose and 
meaning for’ the whole of life. Married adults have 
succeeded in establishing short-term goals such as put- 
ting children through college, building a home, or getting 
out of debt. What they seek, however, are broad goals 
for their marriage at its beginning and throughout life. 
They desire purposes for vocation and parenthood that 
will be constant and relevant for each succeeding stage 
of their life. The curse of many today is meaningless 
routine or boredom with superficialities. 

Unmarried adults likewise need comprehensive goals, 
beyond those of success in a vocation, the establishment 
of satisfactory living arrangements, and the winning of 
rewarding friendships. Christian life goals for adults 
should include a deepening sense of personal worth and 
meaning expressed in occupation, homemaking, church 
relations, and community involvement. In this context 
the unmarried adult faces the problems of his single life. 
Marriage today is but one—albeit the most popular—of 
several constructive options open to adults. Thousands 
decide not to marry, for sound and unselfish reasons. 
They and society need to recognize this decision as a 
valid, mature judgment needing no apology or defense. 
The possibilities of any lifetime are so rich that one can 
realize only a portion of his many potentialities. The 
single person may intentionally leave unrealized his po- 
tentialities of marriage and parenthood in order to 
achieve other fulfillment, but he needs to make this 
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Single adults 
often have 
more time or 
interest to 
give to serious 
education 
programs than 
do married 
adults. Some 
advanced adult 
study groups 
might be 
planned. 


Clark and Clark 


choice in the light of a comprehensive purpose for his 
life. 


Counseling and fellowship 


The counseling program of the church is usually as- 
sumed to be for married couples or those preparing to 
marry. However, single adults also sometimes need this 
kind of help. Often they have no other adult with 
whom they are free to discuss their problems. This en- 
courages loneliness and may lead to uncertainty and 
fear. They should be encouraged to bring to the church 
counseling staff their problems, whether vocational, 
financial, legal, or emotional. Some churches have en- 
listed the services of trained laymen to deal professionally 
with such problems for all church members. 

Although the stress throughout this article has been on 
not segregating single adults, particularly in the study 
and action phases of the church life, there may be a 
desire for fellowship opportunities which appeal par- 
ticularly to adults without families. Many welcome a 
“drop-in center” for conversation, games, recordings, and 
reading. Sometimes this leads to planned recreation 
such as parties, hikes, camping trips, and tours. Re- 
treats and conferences supply other opportunities. Little 
theatre groups, work camps, musical organizations, and 
craft or hobby groups have received good support. All 
such programs should be freely open to both men and 
women. 

Single adults often have more time or interest to give 
to serious education programs than do married adults. 
They frequently speak of the church’s program of adult 
education as elementary. Good, solid education may be 
desired, or some advanced adult study groups might be 
planned. 

Occasionally there is discrimination against single per- 
sons as officers of the church. This is an unfortunate 
waste of personal resources that churches cannot afford. 
The millions of single adults have talents and influence 
that their churches need. 

Perhaps all that has been written in this article can 
be summarized in an exhortation to the Church to be 
the Church for all people regardless of marital status. 
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The chureh school and 
the handicapped child 


by Phyllis AMACHER 


Special Education Coordinator, Robbinsdale Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; principal of a class for retarded children, 


ie IF MY CHILD isn’t ac- 
cepted in my church, where can I 
expect him to be accepted?” A 
mother asked this heartfelt question 
when it was suggested that her young- 
ster be moved from a regular church 
school class to a class for mentally 
retarded children. This very personal 
question for one family can be broad- 
ened to a consideration of whether 
the church should offer special facili- 
ties for any or all handicapped chil- 
dren. 

There is no longer any question 
that the church should be concerned 
for the handicapped. When we hear 
the words “Let the little children 
come,” we are aware that this means 
all children. But what should we do? 
Must every child be kept with the 
group to be an accepted part of the 
church? Will a handicapped child 
feel his difference more in a special 
class or in a regular class? If he is to 
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learn to live with people and to ex- 
perience the community of love which 
is the church, does this mean that he 
must be with the rest of the children 
all the time? 

The answers to these questions de- 
pend upon the kind of handicap, its 
severity, and the individual child. Be- 
cause the church’s concern for the 
handicapped child within the com- 
munity has only begun to be evident 
in practical programs, we must turn 
to secular education and learn from 
its experience. Christian education is 
concerned primarily with spiritual 
growth, not the imparting of infor- 
mation and the development of skills, 
so we must look at the results of edu- 
cational research in that light. 

The young child comes to under- 
stand God’s love for him first through 
the love he experiences in his family 
and next through the care and ac- 
ceptance he finds in the church. Ac- 


The next special issue of the 
Journal, February 1962, will be 
on “The Church’s Ministry and 
Persons with Special Needs.” See 
order blank, page 29. 


ceptance of a child means acceptance 
of him as he is, handicap and all. 
The handicap cannot be ignored, nor 
should it be overemphasized so that 
the child is no longer seen as a real 
child. For some handicapped chil- 
dren, a program geared to their needs 
can be true acceptance of them as 
they are. 


Classes for the mentally retarded 


In most communities the mentally 
retarded make up the largest group 
of children for whom special plans 
might be considered. About three 
percent of,all children can be called 
retarded, but not all these need spe- 
cial programs. A few are so seriously 
handicapped that their parents are 
not able to bring them to church un- 
less special facilities are provided for 
their care. These children may not 
make much progress, but the parents 
will benefit from the opportunity to 
attend church when otherwise they 
might have to remain at home. 

At the other end of the scale are 
the educable retarded children—those 
who attend school, perhaps in a spe- 
cial class. The majority of these chil- 
dren can be absorbed in a regular 
church school class by an understand- 
ing teacher who is willing to adapt 
his requirements to the child’s limita- 
tions by expecting less reading, pre- 
senting simpler ideas, and finding 
easier activities. In between these 
two are the trainable children who 
cannot make much progress with 
school work but can be helped by a 
church school program that is planned 
for their needs. To this group may 
be added some children from the 
educable group who because of be- 
havioral or emotional problems or 
physical handicaps need more atten- 
tion than can be given them in a 
regular class. 

Many of these trainable children 
are quiet and can sit in a regular 
church school class; even though the 
other children may be kind to them, 
in many ways they may be alone. Be- 
ing in a class where the discussion is 
over one’s head and the activities be- 
yond one’s skill is an unhappy experi- 
ence. Research in public schools has 
shown that the retarded child is more 
isolated in a regular class than he is 
in a special class, because in the latter 
class he finds friends and acceptance 
at his own level. 
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| Children coming into our church 
school class for retarded children often 
respond to everything with “I can’t” 
and “I don’t know” until they feel 
reassured that they are not being 
asked to do something beyond their 
understanding and ability. In a short 
time most of them are eager to par- 
ticipate and are even full of compli- 
ments for the efforts of others. Their 
progress in spiritual understanding, 
though slow, can be seen by the 
changes in the atmosphere of the 
class. Words can be geared to their 
understanding and activities to their 
ability. Even more important, they 
can learn to love and share with mem- 
bers of their class as friends and 
equals, not as the poorest ones of the 
group who always receive and rarely 
are able to give. For severely re- 
tarded children, a class of their own 
is necessary—here they can experi- 
ence the church as a place where they 
are accepted, where what they do is 
appreciated, and where they are ade- 
quate persons. This is the second step 
toward the understanding of God’s 
love for them. 


Provisions for the blind and deaf 


Fortunately, blind and severely 
visually handicapped children make 
up a very small percentage of the 
population, and medical advances 
have been cutting that percentage 
even more in recent years. When 
there are visually handicapped chil- 
dren in our church family, however, 
we must consider how we can best 
serve them. The current trend in 
public education is to integrate them 
more and more into the regular school 
situation. In many places totally 
blind children are placed in regular 
classes for the entire school program 
with special materials and special in- 
struction in braille. Most of these 
children, unless they have other 
handicaps such as retardation, can be 
part of regular church school classes, 
with help for reading and in the use 
of braille materials.t Since they have 
difficulty participating in visual activi- 
ties, a tape recorder is especially 
valuable as a means of creative ex- 
pression. 

There has been little experience 
with the deaf or hard-of-hearing child 


1The John Milton Society, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y., publishes 
Protestant materials for blind persons, both 
in braille and on records. Discovery is a 
braille magazine for boys and girls, and 
there are also other materials for children. 
The service to blind adults is extensive. 
Books and records are sent free to blind 
people. For further information, write 
the John Milton Society. 


in the average church. In_ public 
education the hard-of-hearing child 
is being integrated with normal chil- 
dren as much as possible. The totally 
deaf child, on the other hand, is more 
cut off from the world than almost 
any other handicapped child. It is 
hard to realize how many of our ideas 
come to us through things we hear, 
and how much of our feeling for 
people comes not only from what they 
say but from the tone of their voices. 
The deaf child sometimes lives within 
himself to a great extent. 

Turning again to public education, 
we find that often totally deaf chil- 
dren need constant stimulation and a 
full-time program planned with all 
kinds of materials and _ techniques. 
With our limited experience, it is dif- 
ficult to know if this should be carried 
out in Christian education too. How- 
ever, there are churches planned ex- 
clusively for the deaf in some com- 
munities, and many deaf people feel 
happy and at home in them. If such 
churches are not available, possibly a 
special church school class should be 
tried if there are enough severely deaf 
children to make up a group. How- 
ever, if the deaf children have learned 
to read lips and to speak and are 
used to associating with people who 
hear there is no reason why they can- 
not be regarded as regular members 
of the class. The major difficulty will 
be in understanding what they say. 


Mentally retarded children learn of God’s 
love for them through experiencing love 
and acceptance at home and at the church. 
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How many other children need our 
understanding? The crippled, those 
with defective speech, the emotionally 
disturbed, and the brain-injured need 
individual consideration, patience, and 
special planning. We hardly know 
how to reach the delinquent child 
who desperately needs the gospel. 
There is a long road ahead in work- 
ing with all these children. 


Beginning a program in the church 


If a church is ever to begin a pro- 
gram for any of these children, it 
must begin with the situation just as 
it is. Of course planning must be 
done, information must be gathered, 
and people must be trained, but some- 
one must start doing these things. A 
church cannot wait for ideal circum- 
stances or for an expert to set up a 
program. 

Church leaders can consult with 
people in the communities who have 
experience with handicapped chil- 
dren. Cities and many towns now 
have at least the beginnings of a spe- 
cial education program; teachers in 
this program could serve the church 
in an advisory capacity even though 
they cannot take on a church school 
class. In many communities social 
workers from the local welfare unit 
can give help. They often know of 
people from State Services for the 
Blind or other agencies who are will- 
ing to meet with the planning group. 
Contact with the nearest Association 
for Retarded Children is important 
if classes are planned for the retarded. 
Also there are groups for other handi- 
caps, such as Hearing Societies and 
the John Milton Society that can offer 
assistance. 

Even churches with memberships 
in the thousands are unlikely to have 
enough children with any one kind of 
handicap to have a complete program 
for them; usually several churches 
must plan together. It is essential for 
small churches and small communities 
to work out a cooperative arrange- 
ment whereby their handicapped chil- 
dren can be brought together in inter- 
denominational classes. Children in 
a class of two or three persons miss 
some of the rich feeling of belonging 
to a group in the church; they do not 
have the opportunity which a larger 
group affords for growing in love and 
concern for each other—an essential 
part of their training. 

The need for trained leadership for 
handicapped children is being felt by 
all those in charge of developing pro- 
grams, but a beginning is being made. 
A few laboratory classes have been 
established, leadership training courses 
are being offered in some areas, and 
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Recruiting 


takes skill 


by L. Paul NEUFER 


Director, Christian Education Training Center, Lycoming College, 


\4 E HAVE a waiting list of 


teachers,” a church school superin- 
tendent said to an acquaintance at an 
administrators’ meeting. “I don’t see 
how you do it,” was the envious reply. 

The secret is in recruitment, a skill 
that persons can learn and cultivate. 
The quality of work in a church 
school is determined to a great extent 
by the placing and replacing of staff 
members. This important function 
cannot be left to chance. A workable 
and detailed plan of recruitment must 
be in operation constantly. 

In some churches the organizational 
by-laws provide for a committee on 
recruitment. Other churches could 
easily set up a committee. Sometimes 
the task falls to the church school 
superintendent, who may delegate the 
work to divisional superintendents. 
In a small church the pastor may re- 
cruit the staff, at least until someone 
is trained to do it. Usually all ap- 
pointments are approved finally by 
the board or committee on education. 

It is important that the responsibil- 
ity for recruitment be clearly defined. 
Never should an outgoing teacher 
have to find his own replacement. 
This is not the teacher’s job, and this 
haphazard procedure weakens staff 
morale. Many an unqualified teacher 
has remained year after year because 
he could not find anyone to take his 
place. 


Characteristics of the recruiter 


First, the recruiter must be con- 
vinced of the urgency of his task. 
Children and youth are coming to 
church school, additional sessions, va- 
cation church school, and fellowship 
groups in larger numbers than ever 
before. For many of them this is 
their only opportunity to hear the 
good news of the Christian faith. Also 
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many adults do not understand the 
basic ideas of their faith. For the 
Christian faith to make its full impact 
it must be studied creatively. Skilled 
teachers are needed. Without zeal 
the recruiter will enlist a staff unable 
to measure up to these educational 
needs. He must be confident and 
enthusiastic about the mission of the 
church. 

Second, the recruiter must under- 
stand the nature of the positions for 
which he is securing workers. He 
must be familiar enough with the 
whole educational program to talk 
intelligently about it. Perhaps the re- 
cruiting committee might study the 
work of the educational program 
phase by phase to become acquainted 
with the requirements for the specific 
tasks. If a recruiter is looking for a 
teacher for the seventh grade, he 
needs to know the philosophy of edu- 
cation in the junior high department. 
He should realize, for instance, that 
the teacher-pupil relation there differs 
from that relation in the children’s 
department, and that a person not 
suited for work with youth might do 
a creditable job with children, and 
vice versa. In other words, the re- 
cruiter must know enough about a 
task to get the right person for it. 
The “wrong person” may deprive a 
class of an opportunity for vital learn- 
ing about the Christian faith. 

The recruiter should be thoroughly 
familiar with the training program 
the church school provides for new 
teachers. During the year he should 
himself take training in one or more 
departments. It would also be valu- 
able for him to attend a laboratory 
school. 

Third, the recruiter must be a 
salesman in the highest sense of the 
word. His job is to convince com- 
petent laymen that they should give 


their time each week to prepare for 
and teach church school classes. 
Possibly they will have to be per- 
suaded to give up other activities to 
have time for teaching. All this 
takes salesmanship. To get the right 
person to do the right job may re- 
quire all the ingenuity a good re- 
cruiter has. He must draw on his 
own Christian convictions, on his 
knowledge of what the job is, and 
on his vision of the possibilities in 
the position..-This is not to imply 
that the recruiter forces the job on 
the person, for this is not good sales- 
manship. He must present the op- 
portunity so convincingly that the 
prospect will want to give it a try. 
For example, a young man was ap- 
proached about a teaching job. His 
mind was closed at the start, but as 
the recruiter, without pressure, pre- 
sented some of the possibilities of the 
position, the man quickly caught the 
vision and took the job without even 
asking for “time to think it over.” 

The recruiter must know how to 
“close the deal.’ In other words, he 
must know how to get the final com- 
mitment from an individual. Get- 
ting a person to say grudgingly, 
“Okay, Dll do it. Where are the 
books?” is not getting a satisfactory 
commitment. Ten chances to one 
that person will miss many of the Sun- 
days in the year. On the other hand, 
if a recruiter logically and enthusi- 
astically presents the case for teaching 
so that an individual accepts willingly 
and with anticipation, probably he 
has done a successful recruiting job. 
‘Some persons have legitimate rea- 
sons for saying “no,” and the re- 
cruiter must be able to recognize 
these instances. He should never 
make a person feel guilty by having 
to say “no”; this might turn the per- 
son against the Christian education 
program. The skilled recruiter al- 
ways thinks about the future and 
leaves the door open for further re- 
cruitment possibilities. 


A strategy for the recruiter 


The recruiting process varies from 
one church to another, but every re- 
cruiter should keep in mind the fol- 
lowing suggestions for formulating a 
strategy. Before beginning the actual 
recruiting, set a goal. The ultimate 
goal is a trained regular teacher and 
trained associate for every position. 
This is not an impossible goal to 
reach; many churches both large and 
small have accomplished it. 

Next, determine the needs of the 
educational program. Immediate 
needs must be filled first. Then cal- 
culate the needs of the program over 
the next year. It is good to start a 
plan of long-range recruitment, for 
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securing workers for an educational 
program is a year-round process. Not 
all possible vacancies can be antici- 
_ pated, of course. However, if trained 
persons are on hand, “emergency” 
recruitment will be abolished and a 
vacancy will not present a crisis. 
When a kindergarten teacher an- 
nounces that she is pregnant and can 
teach only for three more months, the 
person who is to replace her can be 
enlisted at once. 

Have a card file of the adult mem- 
bership of the church. Each card 
should contain pertinent information 
about the individual’s job, age, inter- 
ests, education, previous church ex- 
perience, and previous contacts by 
recruiters. Get the names of pros- 
pects from this file and thus avoid 
overlooking anyone. Include on the 
prospect list all persons who remotely 
qualify. Be careful in assessing po- 
tential teachers. Although not every- 
one is suitable for consideration as a 
teacher, or an administrator, some 
people have hidden abilities. Never 
say “no” for a prospect. Many a 
good teacher has been lost because 
someone has said, “I don’t think he 
will be interested.” Let the prospect 
decide for himself after presenting the 
possibilities to him. 

‘The approach to a potential teacher 
is important. Avoid “corridor re- 
cruitment”—in the crowded hallway 
a few moments before the morning 


The recruiter must be ready to show a prospect how he can 


profit from a teaching experience. 
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For instance, a young 


worship a prospect does not have 
time to think of the implications of 
teaching. This kind of recruitment 
also implies that the church school is 
unorganized and is desperate for any 
teachers available. Contact should be 
personal, preferably in the person’s 
home by appointment, so that the 
recruiters can take time to present 
the case for teaching. In some in- 
stances the contact can be made by 
telephone, though it is easy for a per- 
son to say “no” on the phone. 

“Group recruiting” is an alternative 
approach. This is a good method to 
use to prepare for later follow-up. 
The recruiting committee might in- 
vite a group of parents or other pros- 
pective teachers to a meeting to dis- 
cuss the challenge of teaching. There 
are two filmstrips that describe the 
urgency of the teaching task: for 
children’s teachers, ‘““[The Great Ad- 
venture” from the Leadership Edu- 
cation Audio-Visual Kit; for youth 
teachers, “Decision Saturday” from 
the Youth Workers’ Audio-Visual 
Kit.t. A discussion of the filmstrips 
helps the recruiters determine which 
persons in the group are prospects for 
teacher training. 


Tips for recruiters 


The skilled recruiter learns as he 
works. What is a good method for 
one individual may not work for an- 


other. In summary, here are some 
principles that will help anyone who 
is interested in securing workers for 
the teaching task of the church. 

1. A positive approach is always 
best. Every educational system has 
its weaknesses. The recruiter need 
not discuss these with a prospective 
teacher. He never begs, no matter 
how serious the need. He presents a 
forthright, positive picture of the pos- 
sibilities of teaching. 

2. Enthusiasm is indispensable. 
Many church schools are shrouded in 
gloom. “We never have enough 
teachers,’ the leaders moan. The 
negativism penetrates so deeply into 
the thinking of everyone acquainted 
with the educational program that no 
one wants to become associated with 
it. The recruiter must be realistic, of 
course, but he must lay enthusiastic 
stress on the possibilities. 

3. Each prospect should be given 
a clear vision of the job for which he 
is being recruited. é 

4. The recruiter must be ready to 
show a prospect how he can profit 
from the teaching experience. For 
instance, a young couple will gain 
valuable experience with children by 
working in the church school. Also, 
as a result of teacher training a parent 


1Both kits are available from denomina- 
tional headquarters. 


couple will gain valuable experience with children and will 
learn about the religious training of their own children. 
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will learn about the religious training 
of his own child. Benefits to one’s 
personal faith come from the dis- 
ciplined study of the lessons. 

5. Each prospect must be given in- 
formation about the training program. 

6. The recruiter must assure the 
prospect that he is not taking a job 
for “life.’ Some teaching jobs, such 
as in the vacation church school, are 
short-term. Extra-session _ teachers 
should look forward to at least two 
years of service. However, a regular 
church school teacher should be ap- 
pointed for only one year. If he turns 
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The large tree is an olive, known since the time of Noah, 
similar to those in the Garden of Gethsemane on the Mount 


of Olives. 
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out to be a good teacher, he will prob- 
ably want to continue. If he is not 
deeply interested, the school will be 
better off if he stops at the end of the 
year. This can be accomplished with 
minimum strain. 

7. The recruiter explains the “vaca- 
tion policy” for the prospect. Often 
it is good to give teachers a definite 
time off, such as a month in the sum- 
mer. 

8. The recruiter must describe the 
substitution system. One excuse peo- 
ple frequently give for not teaching 
is that they are often away on week 


ends. Usually they do not go away 
nearly as often as they think. How- 
ever, if trained substitutes are avail- 
able, this objection is taken care of. 

9. The recruiter is prepared to re- 
mind a prospect of his responsibility 
to his faith and to his church to see 
that the Christian message is com- 
municated. 

Each educational program is differ- 
ent and has its own needs. Therefore, 
each church school, through the imagi- 
nation of the staff, must take positive 
efforts to assure orderly recruitment 
of teachers. 


A Holy Land garden 


A California church garden is a resource for Bible study 


Se the time of the apostles 
Christians have felt the urge to see 
the Holy Land with their own eyes. 
Some people are able to visit many 
of the places mentioned in the Bible. 
Most of us cannot. One of the things 
some churches have been able to do 
to give people a bit of the flavor of 
the locale of Bible times is to develop 


John’s bread tree. 


Holy Land Gardens. This is easier in 
mild climates than in colder areas, but 
visitors to the areas where such gar- 
dens can thrive often have oppor- 
tunity to enjoy them. Several private 
or community Holy Land Gardens 
also have been developed. 

The Lago Community Church in 
Aruba has a Palestinian Garden on a 


Mrs. Hicks and pupils taste the “pea pods” from the St. 


This belongs to the locust family, and 


the fruit may be the “locusts” that John the Baptist ate. 
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rocky hillside beside the church build- 
ing, overlooking the Caribbean Sea. 
The San Francisco Seminary at San 
Anselmo, California, has many trees 
and plants native to Palestine grow- 
ing on its campus. Some churches 
have only a few Bible Land trees or 
plants, but even these have proved to 
be of interest to the people and useful 
to church school classes. 

The Elmhurst Methodist Church 
in Sacramento, California, has planted 
around its building, and on a stretch 
of lawn between the church and the 
educational building, a number of 
shrubs and trees similar to those 
grown in Palestine. This garden, dedi- 
cated in March 1952, is called the 
Darby Holy Land Garden in honor 
of Mrs. W. E. Darby, for many years 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 
In 1920 Mrs. Darby organized the 
Sunday school, and from its nucleus 
has grown today’s Elmhurst Church. 

The garden is used by all ages in 
the study of the Bible. Teachers take 
their classes outside to see the actual 
fruits and trees mentioned in the 
Bible. The trees and plants help to 
make vivid for them some of the 
teachings of Jesus and some of the 
events in his life and in the lives of 
other persons prominent in the Bible. 
For example, there is an olive tree 
similar to those in the Garden of 
Gethsemane where Christ prayed the 
night before his crucifixion. There is 
a thorny shrub (camelthorn) with 
which some identify Jesus’ crown of 
thorns. Fences for sheepfolds were 
made with it. The sheep were herded 
into these folds at night and the shep- 
herd slept on the ground across the 
entrance. (Christ’s crown of thorns 
was more likely made from Poterium 
spinosa, which is’ common around 
Jerusalem, rather than from camel- 
thorn [Alhagi camelorum] which is a 
desert shrub.) 

Perhaps the tree attracting the 
most interest is the carob or St. John’s 
bread tree. Pods of this tree contain 
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Mrs. Darby and the Rev. Mr. Hamilton stand between two bushes of rockrose, or 
Cistus. This attractive plant, which grows wild throughout the Mediterranean 
area, exudes a resinous substance from the leaves which is used in making incense. 


a series of large peas and a sweet 
pulp, which is ground and made into 
The tree is a “cousin” to the 
sweet pea, table pea, honey locust. 
Some critics say that carob were the 
husks eaten by the Prodigal Son and 
the swine that he fed; others say that 
they are the “locusts” eaten by John 
the Baptist. 

The garden includes an apricot 
tree, which botanists think grew in 
early Palestine (and some think was 
the “apple” or fruit of the Old Testa- 
ment). ‘There are several other trees 
and shrubs in the garden similar to 
ones that grow in the Holy Land, 
though some of them are not actually 
mentioned in the Bible. One of these 
is the dwarf pomegranate shrub, a 
small (and different) version of the 
pomegranate used in the Holy Land 
for medicine and as flavoring for a 


kind of sherbet concoction. The fruit 
of the pomegranate is very important 
in the Holy Land. There are palm, 
oak, fig, cypress (there are two kinds 
in the Holy Land), oleander, and bay 
trees, the other trees, plants, and 
shrubs. 

The trend toward building churches 
on larger plots of land gives more 
churches opportunity to plant Holy 
Land trees and shrubs, to help people 
gain a better appreciation of events 
described in the Bible. 

Churches interested in developing 
Holy Land gardens will find articles 
about Palestinian flora in the Inter- 
preter’s Dictionary of the Bible, which 
is to be published by Abingdon Press, 
probably in late 1962. Another valu- 
able source is Harold N. Moldenke’s 
Plants of the Bible (1952, Chronica 
Botanica Co.). 


The Annual Meeting Helps Local Church Staffs 


NEARLY 2,000 people with respon- 
sibility for Christian education pro- 
grams in local churches, areas, 
denominational boards, and councils 
of churches will gather in St. Louis 
in February for the Annual Meeting 
of the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion, National Council of Churches. 
There are four days of programs in 
sixteen associated sections. ’ 

The Annual Meeting is preceded 
on February 9, 10, and 11-by de- 


nominational meetings of directors of 
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religious education. The Directors’ 
Section and the Pastors’ Section meet 
the following day, February 12. Many 
of these persons stay over for the 
February 13-15 meetings of other sec- 
tions and the plenary sessions. 

The Annual Meeting provides an 
excellent opportunity for fellowship 
across denominational lines and for 
consideration of new developments. 
Many churches now provide for the 
expenses of pastor and director of 
Christian education to attend the 


meetings. The importance of this 
is indicated in a letter from the 
Reverend Ganse Little, pastor of the 
Pasadena Presbyterian Church, to 
Miss Myrl Jean Hughes of Summit, 
New Jersey. Parts of his letter are 
reprinted with permission from Mon- 
day Morning, a magazine for Presby- 
terian ministers: 

“I am happy to bear testimony to 
the benefits Pasadena Presbyterian 
Church has derived from sending to 
the Association of United Presby- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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~TEEN-AGERS AND DRINKING -- A FEATURE SECTION 


Sooner or later all teen-agers face the decision as to whether or not 


L IS STRANGE that teen-agers 
and alcohol would mix so much that 
this mixture has become a major con- 
cern of parents and youth leaders. 
The serving of alcoholic beverages 
to persons under twenty-one is, after 
all, generally forbidden. Every Prot- 
estant denomination—no matter what 
is its attitude on liquor—seems to 
have drafted a statement condemning 
drinking in any form by teen-agers. 

Yet the Purdue Opinion Poll and 
other surveys reveal that at least one- 
third of American teen-agers do 
drink. A 1958 study of drinking 
drivers involved in fatal accidents in 
Minnesota revealed that 14% were 
under the age of 21 (8% were under 
18). Teen-agers in various high 
schools with whom I’ve talked have 
reported that 40% to 90% of the boys 
in their schools drink to some extent. 

Any churchman who would help 
young people face this issue needs to 
approach the matter in a way differ- 
ent from that in which many of us 
have been approaching it in the past. 

It is important, first of all, to recog- 
nize that we are a nation in which 
the majority use alcoholic beverages 
to some extent. A 1960 Gallup Poll 
asked the question, “Do you ever have 
an occasion to use alcoholic beverages, 
or are you a total abstainer?” Of 
all persons interviewed, 62% said 
they did drink and 38% claimed the 
total abstinence position. One-half of 
the women indicated that they did 
drink on occasion. Within the 21-29 
age bracket 70% said they did drink 
wine, beer, or liquor on occasion. 

We must face the fact, secondly, 
that many forces press against teen- 
agers. Peer group acceptance and 
example is decisive in many areas of 
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to drink alcoholic beverages. 


What harm does alcohol do? How many teen-agers drink? 
What kind of temperance education is helpful? What kind hurts? 
These and many related matters are thoughtfully discussed in this section. 


“Am I going to drink?” 


conduct. Family example, the as- 
sumptions of the mass media, and the 
pressures of advertising are determi- 
native of one’s style of life and habit 
patterns. Our culture treats the con- 
sumption of liquor as a sign of ma- 


turity, sophistication, and social grace- 


The desire to be experimental and 
the urge to rebel, which are a normal 
part of adolescence, may be expressed 
in the use of liquor. 

It seems to be true, too, that per- 
sons who drink often appear more 
exciting, appealing, and interesting to 
young people than many others who 
do not drink. Teen-agers seem to feel 
that the most colorless persons they 
encounter are those who are most de- 
cisively anti-liquor. 

We need, thirdly, to declare a 
moratorium on moralism and advice- 
giving with regard to drinking. It 
appears that they have effected ex- 
tremely meager results with young 
people. Most teen-agers and young 
adults who drink report that they 
have been given extensive advice 
which has made no particular differ- 
ence to them. 

Specifically, then, how can adults 
help young people deal with the ques- 
tion, ““To drink or not to drink”? 


1. We must examine ourselves first. 
We need to ask extensive and radical 
questions about our motives, goals, 
and relations. Of ourselves we must 
inquire: “What is my own personal 
practice? What are my goals and 
convictions for myself in this matter? 
Why do I want to help anybody deal 
with drinking—is it because of my 
concern for him, or some unresolved 
issues in my own life, or the hope that 
I may add one more scalp to my belt? 


by Edward A. POWERS 


General Secretary, Division of Christian 
Education, Board for Homeland Ministries 
of the United Church of Christ, 
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What are my goals and convictions 
regarding the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages by the teen-agers I know? How 
prepared am I really to help young 
people face this question—do I have 
major hidden agendas; do I want 
basically to ‘keep my skirts clean’; or 
am I willing to go to the depths of 
their being in the search for answers 
in this area?” 


2. We must try to assess what ts 
happening in the community. What 
drinking patterns prevail? What 
forces establish these patterns? What 
is the real practice in the homes of 
the teen-agers? What is the extent of 
teen-age drinking in the circles that 
have some appeal for the young 
people we would serve? What per- 
sons (teen-age and adult) are the 
models of greatest impact upon youth? 
What kind of “alcohol education” 
(both planned and unplanned, formal 
and informal, negative and positive) 
goes on in the community? It is sel- 
dom if ever true that drinking is an 
isolated phenomenon. It is part of a 
package of custom and meaning. 

To answer these questions requires 
a kind of sixth sense and an ability 
to listen. Unless we can attempt a 
significant answer we are not likely to 
help young people very much. They 
can share effectively with us in a 
study of the community’s drinking 
pattern. If we approach them about 
this study in an open way we can 
make clear to them that there are 
at least some adults who are ready to 
help them face the issue. Teen-agers 
tend to feel either that adults would 
be shocked by the extent of adolescent 
drinking in their community or that 
adults don’t care. 
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The church can help teen-agers face the questions: 
going to drink? When? Where?” in relation to the effects 
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A good project for youth groups in 
several churches or a whole commu- 
nity is to do this fact-finding and 
evaluation together. It is important, 
however, to define carefully what facts 
are being sought and what actually 
constitutes a fact. It is essential, too, 
to be sure of the leadership for such 
a project. 


3. We must try to see drinking—for 
teen-agers as well as for others—in 
the largest possible context. ‘This is 
a “loaded” and complex area of life. 
Convictions are intense. People and 
positions are quickly categorized. ‘The 
desire to oversimplify the complexity 
is extreme. Sometimes we are 
tempted to say: “Just remove the 
sources of liquor and the problem 
will resolve itself.” 

According to one study, two-thirds 
of the present alcoholics began drink- 
ing in high school. It is easy, there- 
fore, to assume that the elimination 
of teen-age drinking would defeat the 
problems of alcoholism. But this is 
too simple an answer. The roots of 
alcoholism run deep. They are em- 
bedded in personality structure, in a 
welter of deep feelings and experi- 
ences within the self, in one’s own 
self image. 
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“Am I 


We must try to understand the 
choice our children face, then, in 
terms of their web of relations, pres- 
sures, and expectations. It involves 
careful attempts at understanding 
teen-age culture and the relation of 
alcohol to it. 

This means we need to work with 
parents and other adults in the com- 
munity. It is important to realize 
how very much teen-age learnings 
come through the examples adults 
offer them. We must try, too, to 
assess the forces not only molding pat- 
terns of drinking but also offering 
alternatives. Young people. can be 
involved in this definition of com- 
munity pressures and mores. A ses- 
sion with parents can be helpful if we 
have the facts and make clear the 
nature of our approach to the prob- 
lem. 


4. We must attempt to meet teen- 
agers as persons. ‘This involves open- 
ing ourselves to them, dealing with 
them honestly and with integrity. It 
involves coming to them without the 
kind of prejudice and pre-judgment 
that cuts off any contributions they 
could possibly make to any discussion. 
This process is one of intense risk. It 
is part of a listening ministry in which 


of alcohol on body, mind, and association with others, and 
do this without prejudging the answers the youth may make. 


we make clear to them our willingness 
to go deep with them into the com- 
plexities of this choice as well as every 
other they face. 

Any resources we seek to bring to 
young people in dealing with the mat- 
ter of drinking are dependent upon 
our prior relations with them. If the 
channels of communication between 
teen-agers and ourselves are open we 
can help them to explore the subject. 
We want the teen-agers to see that if 
a problem of drinking exists it is one 
shared by the whole community and 
is not one in which a given adolescent 
stands alone. We must try to accept 
the pressures each teen-ager feels to 
drink and not to drink. We can as- 
sist him in assessing the relative 
strength and the source of these pres- 
sures, and in developing resources of 
his own to deal with his situation. 

Some of this may be done in youth 
programming and in the planned cur- 
riculum. Much of it will be forged 
in the intensity of personal relations. 


5. We can help adolescents under- 
stand all the dimensions of the effect 
of alcohol—on the body, the mind, 
and relations to others. We must 
work toward understanding the rela- 
tions between alcohol and driving and 
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between alcohol and sex. ‘This can 
be done without prejudging the final 
answer to the question and with an 
openness that may get through to 
young people. 


6. We can seek to press teen-agers 
to the point where they can make a 
decision in this matter. Most people 
who drink probably did not make a 
rational decision to do so; they simply 
drifted into patterns of drinking. A 
recent Purdue Opinion Poll of teen- 
agers and drinking indicated that 
while 35% did drink only 11% ap- 
proved of drinking. The situation 
certainly is what a recent Ingenue 
article suggested: “Sooner or later 
all teens should ask—‘Am I going to 
drink? When? Where? Why?” 
We can help our teen-agers ask and 
face these questions. 


7. We can work toward the crea- 


tion of adequate alternatives in the 
community to the opportunities for 
entertainment that shape excessive 
forms of teen-age behavior. What, we 
may ask ourselves and others, is there 
for teen-agers to do in our commu- 
nity? What is the adult example? 
What genuine alternatives to situa- 
tions that include teen-age drinking 
can be offered youth? 

It is clear that parents simply offer- 
ing teen-agers their version of “good 
recreational opportunities” will not 
solve the problem. One element of 
fact-finding certainly deals with the 
circumstances in which teen-age 
drinking is undertaken. If young 
people participate in this fact assess- 
ment, they will be more likely to work 
at the remedy. 

The offering of alternatives by one 
church alone is not likely to be 
effective. A more adequate job can be 


done if as many forces in the com- 
munity as possible can be brought to 
bear upon the problem. One New 
England community found no diffi- 
culty in mobilizing the whole com- 
munity to concerted action after a 
tragic automobile accident in which 
several teen-agers were killed. They 
wished someone had taken the initia- 
tive long before. 


8. We can use and help teen-agers 
use effective resources to guide them 
in these matters. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
has just published an excellent bulle- 
tin, Decisions About Alcohol, by Ebbe 
Curtis Hoff. (Seabury Press, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, 75¢.) 

From the Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies, 52 Hillhouse Avenue, New 
Haven, Connecticut, the following are 
available: 

(Continued on page 39) 


Needed—a temperate approach 


to temperance education 


Pe eae teaches us many 
things we should know already. One 
of them is that the temperance or 
self-control mentioned in Galatians as 
a fruit of the Spirit applies to the 
manner in which temperance educa- 
tion is offered as well as to the sub- 
ject itself. 

In other words, when we approach 
teen-agers with counsel concerning 
alcoholic beverages, if we are wise we 
will offer the counsel with sensitivity, 
compassion, and understanding—not 
with anger, harshness, and repression. 
The best of the recent psychological 
studies tell us that harsh, flint-like 
prohibitions are apt to drive rebelling 
young adults straight into problem 
drinking. 

These studies are most timely, for 
few subjects press our young people 
toward a hasty decision as much as 
the subject of drinking alcoholic bev- 
erages. Even if they grow up in 
homes where the parents are total ab- 
stainers, the appeal to drink this or 
that beer, wine, or cocktail is dinned 
in their ears and paraded before their 
eyes on television and radio, in news- 
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papers and magazines. This is a 
drink-conscious age. 

If we are inclined to shrug the 
matter out of our minds with the 
comfortable thought that “it won’t 
bother our boy because the young 
people in his crowd don’t drink,” let 
us hear the facts. ‘Teen-agers are 
doing more drinking than their eld- 
ers realize. 

Three surveys reported in the New 
York Times on January 10, 1960, 
are startling. The surveys covered 
Long Island, Wisconsin, and Kansas. 
The report says: 

“Omitting youngsters whose knowl- 
edge of alcoholic beverages is limited 
to those used in religious observances, 
86 percent of the students surveyed 
in Nassau County ‘took a drink’ at 
least occasionally. In Wisconsin the 
figure was 63 percent; in the metro- 
politan areas of Kansas it was 56 
percent, and in less urban sections of 
that state, 44 percent. 

“At least one drink had been tried 


1Quoted with permission. 
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as early as age 14 by 79 percent of 
Nassau County youngsters surveyed 
and 51 percent of participants in the 
Wisconsin study. The percentage of 
users rose steadily with age. 

“These figures are not quite so 
startling as they may appear, however. 
Careful analysis of them does not 
suggest a generation of high school 
students headed straight for destruc- 
tion. 

“Many of the youngsters had been 
introduced to wines and light drinks 
at home in connection with family 
celebrations and observances. They 
rarely ‘drank,’ in the common sense 
of the term, at outside parties. Even 
in Nassau County, where the rate of 
use was the highest, only a small 
number—2 to 5 percent—were con- 
sidered ‘probably intemperate.’ 

“This latter group, with the dan- 
gerous and damaging difficulties they 
frequently get into, was considered 
‘responsible for the alarm with which 
the use of alcoholic beverages by all 
high school students is viewed.’ ” 

These facts may startle us, but it 
is to be hoped that they trigger 
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‘none into stringent prohibitions 
against drinking where teen-agers are 
concerned. According to the experts, 
a calm, temperate, understanding at- 
titude on the part of parents and 
teachers is most likely to produce 
healthy, sensible attitudes in young 
adults. 

That is the gist of what is said 
by one expert, Dr. Albert Ullman, 
professor of sociology at Tufts Uni- 
versity, in a report he made to the 
American Psychological Association. 
The same Times article quotes from 
this report: 

“Psychological studies of drinkers, 
Professor Ullman reported, indicated 
that the way in which people use 
alcohol, moderately or to excess, often 
is closely related to the circumstances 
of their introduction to it. Those 
who are appalled at the thought of 
parents giving their children a sip of 
this or that from time to time are not 
supported in their dire predictions 
by Dr. Ullman’s research. Early in- 
troduction to ‘alcoholic beverages of 
a mild form under protected condi- 
tions, usually in the home,’ his re- 
searches indicate, often result in low 
occurrence of alcoholism. However, 
persons who have grown up in homes 
where there is either parental alco- 
holism or feelings of conflict about 
alcohol ‘are more prone to addiction,’ 
he said. 

“Especially pertinent to the ques- 
tion at hand is his finding that the 
alcoholic usually had his first drink 
outside his family and at a later age 
than the majority of moderate users. 
Other conditions suggest that this 
first drink occurred in ‘an atmosphere 
of apprehension about drinking.’ ’”? 

Now for a report from another 
expert, Dr. Selden D. Bacon, director 
of the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 
long a source of creative insights in 
this field. In 1955 Dr. Bacon pub- 
lished a report entitled “Alcoholism 
and How to Deal With It.”® Con- 
cerning the kind of home that tends 
to breed alcoholism, he says: 

“Where the custom of drinking is 
closely integrated with basic social 
values (e.g. of the family, of religion, 
of the society as a distinct unity), 
where the practice is learned in so- 
cially approved settings with guidance 
by people of socially high status (e.g. 
parents, elders, church leaders), and 
when the learning as to the ways 
and accompanying beliefs occurs 
along with other basic and socially 
important learning, then the inci- 


2By Dorothy Barclay. Quoted with per 
mission of the New York Times. : 

8Quoted with permission of Forward 
Movement Publications, 412 Sycamore St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The attitude in which temperance education is given is important. 


dence is low. In such settings, of 
course, excessive drinking and an 
accompanying deviant behavior will 
be universally and intensively pun- 
ished. 

“On the other hand, there are two 
cultural situations which may result 
in the rather frequent incidence of 
alcoholism among drinkers. 

“One of these is the society in 
which there are conflicting ideas and 
practices not integrated with basic 
values, where learning of the prac- 
tice takes place in poorly defined or 
socially inappropriate situations (e.g. 
out of one’s family or social class, 
with strangers or social inferiors).” 
What a thumbnail sketch of much of 
American society! 

“The other is the sub-society which 
possesses strong taboos against drink- 
ing and no training in behavior or 
attitude for drinking, but is located 
in a larger society which at least con- 
dones drinking and to which the 
young adult member of the abstinent 
sub-society can attach himself. This 
individual has a peculiar liability for 
all sorts of problem drinking, includ- 
ing alcoholism.” 

Taken together, these studies seem 


Harsh, flint- 
like prohibitions are apt to drive young people straight into problem drinking. 
Edward Wallowitch 


to say that the child who is taught 
calm, responsible, and reasonable at- 
titudes toward drinking from a fairly 
early age can be expected to fare 
best as a steward of God’s goodly 
gifts. They also say that the child 
who is surrounded by hard, emotional, 
and repressive attitudes concerning 
drinking is most apt to fall into prob- 
lem drinking. Let us note well that 
the parents of this latter child may 
be total abstainers or they may be 
temperate drinkers. 

What does all this mean to us? 
Shall we close our ears in anger, or 
in fright, or both? Shall we dash 
home to pour a drink for our teen- 
agers? We need do neither of these 
things, it seems to me. We may well 
be stunned, but we also may learn 
some good things from the facts and 
the experts, as well as from the Bible 
and personal experience. 

By far the most important lesson, 
it would seem, is to teach temperance 
to our young people in a temperate, 
reasoned way. Let us act prayerfully, 
fearfully, faithfully, lovingly. The 
stakes are high—the destiny of our 
children to become sons and daugh- 
ters of the God of holiness and love. 
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What is there 
for young 
people to do 
in our 
community? 
What genuine 
alternatives 
are there 

to social 
situations 
that include 
teen-age 
drinking? 


Shelton from 
Monkmeyer 


Alcohol and the responsible Christian 


|B pees about half the guests 
invited to our party next week are 
from the church—do you think we 
should serve drinks or just fruit 
punch for everyone?” 


“Mom, Ted’s mother and dad drink 
beer; why don’t you and Daddy?” 


“T heard my dad tell my big 
brother that drinking was something 
some. adults do, but not something 
children or teen-agers should ever 


do ) 


“Drinking makes you drunk, and 
that’s bad!” 


A hundred statements or questions 
of this kind from members of Chris- 
tian families would serve as a sound 
base for the most important general- 
ization about the use of beverage al- 
cohol today: the problem is complex 
and many-sided, and appears to be 
much less “black and white” than 
in years past. While we see that al- 
cohol is a necessary ingredient in 
alcoholism (which is clearly a source 
of unhappiness, pain, and misery), 
we also observe that many people 
use alcoholic beverages in a respon- 
sible way as a natural part of their 
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way of life. Alcoholic beverages are 
a causative factor in an alarming 
number of motor vehicle accidents 
and in certain types of violent crimes, 
yet they also must serve a useful 
function in our society or the practice 
of drinking would die out, say the 
anthropologists. 

‘The problem is further complicated 
by emotional elements—deep preju- 
dices, firm convictions, and ideas 
based on information that is out- 
dated or misinterpreted. What soci- 
ologists call the “secondary social 
problem”—in this case the conflict 
resulting from competing attempts to 
solve the “alcohol problem”—has 
grown and flourished where emo- 
tional commitment to total abstinence 
as “the” way has been strong. 

The Christian adult faces another 
set of complexities. If he chooses to 
drink and thus fails to live up to 
what his church suggests is the best 
Christian way, he may feel guilty 
and at the same time be unable to 
resolve the dilemma. ‘The danger 
inherent in the opposite behavior, 
total abstinence, is a sense of self- 
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righteousness and the communicable 
feeling that by abstaining one is a 
better Christian than one who in- 
dulges. St. Paul wisely warns, “Let 
not him who eats despise him who 
abstains, and let not him who ab- 
stains pass judgment on him who 
eats’ (Romans 14:3). In summary, 
the Christian must give up any notion 
that the problems relating to alcohol 
are easily solvable and must look be- 
yond the law for more fundamental 
curbs to excess. 


What does alcohol do? 


“Woe to those who rise early in 
the morning, that they may run 
after strong drink, who tarry late into 
the evening, till wine inflames them!” 
(Isaiah 5:11). 

“And do not get drunk with wine, 
for that is debauchery; but be filled 
with the Spirit. . .” (Ephesians 5:18). 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul. . . 
Thou dost cause . wine to glad- 
den the heart of man . Praise the 
Lord” (Psalm 104). 

Much of our common belief about 
the effects of alcohol reflects the ob- 
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servation of these biblical writers, an 
affirmation that drink has some posi- 
tive, changing effect on behavior and 
the feelings underlying it. This gives 
alcohol much more credit or blame 
than it deserves. What, then, does 
alcohol do? It acts first as a de- 
pressant upon those portions of the 
brain that control judgment and 
inhibition. Since all important hu- 
man behavior is learned, including 
the inhibiting or curbing of certain 
actions, the major effect of alcohol 
is to cause “forgetting,” starting with 
those things learned recently or 
learned with some difficulty or pain. 
In other words, alcohol tends first 
to deprive a person of the learnings 
most “superficial” in relation to his 
personality (those not fully “‘inte- 
grated,” those accepted with definite 
reservations, or those only recently 
accepted). 


Two examples give substance to 
this point. Jim learned early in life 
that his responses to many situations 
were called “anger” or “temper,” and 
that this kind of behavior was not 
approved. With considerable diffi- 
culty he learned to act in more ap- 
proved ways, showing less “temper.” 
It is likely that when Jim drinks more 
than a very moderate amount, this 
inhibiting behavior will be depressed, 
and his actions will classify him as a 
“mean, nasty drunk.” 


In contrast, Jack learned early in 
life to like people, to trust people, 
to be generous and loving toward 
others. But as he grew up and en- 
tered the business world he learned, 
with some difficulty and pain, that 
if you like people “they'll play you for 
a sucker,” that trusting people is not 
good business, and that kindness and 
generosity are usua]ly not appreciated. 
Thus he “learned” to be cynical and 
rather distant and cold toward people. 
When Jack drinks, alcohol tends to 
depress these later learnings, and his 
behavior is much more friendly, out- 
going, kind, and jovial. 


_ What is the parent’s responsibility? 


Alcohol essentially does not make 
one do anything—“good” or “bad.” 
Rather it merely strips away some of 
the inhibitions a person has set up 
and shows behavior he consciously or 
unconsciously does not often display. 
And importantly, alcohol may bring 
about no, great changes in behavior 
(until a person drinks enough to re- 
duce seriously his physical coordina- 
tions) because an individual may 
have no great inhibitions—because 
his normal behavior is consistent with 
his long-held, internalized standards. 

This suggests the responsibility that 
Christian parents face: to undertake, 
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early in the life of the child, the diffi- 
cult and continuing task of helping 
him establish comfortable behavior 
based on attitudes rooted in Christ’s 
teachings about people and their in- 
teractions. The standards must be 
firm, but the behavior should be 
adaptable. If parents preach an in- 
flexible behavior, such as total ab- 
stinence, their offspring may be ill- 
prepared for any other kind of 
drinking behavior they may later 
elect. But if parents are concerned 
that their children learn to be kind, 
considerate, and responsible in all the 
situations of life, they have provided 
a framework for a minimum of “prob- 
lem” behavior—with or without the 
use of alcohol. In our society few, 
if any, parents can predict exactly 
how their offspring are going to live 
for a lifetime; should not the Chris- 
tian parents’ educational goals be all- 
encompassing, so that the next genera- 
tion of Christians might be able to 
live positively and _ productively, 
whether their practice be total ab- 
stinence or not? 


What is a “Christian example”? 


“Everything is indeed clean, but 
it is wrong for any one to make oth- 
ers fall by what he eats; it is right 
not to eat meat or drink wine or do 
anything that makes your brother 
stumble” (Romans 14:20-21). This 
verse is doubtless the keystone of most 
Protestant Christian doctrine on total 
abstinence, signifying the responsibil- 
ity of each to be his “brother's 
keeper.” Each individual stands as 
an example to others, some of whom 
are in his awareness and some not. 


The Christian parent or youth 
leader usually is acutely aware of 
this duty and makes a particular at- 
tempt to be exemplary. Yet it is 
vital to point up this fact: young- 
sters select a personality with which 
to identify—a personality exhibiting 
many traits that are admirable or 
helpful to them, one of the least im- 
portant (to them) being the use or 
non-use of alcohol. In short, ab- 
stinence from alcoholic beverages 
must be manifested by a person who 
is otherwise admirable, or the “ex- 
ample” may be meaningless or even 
negative. A youngster may feel more 
like identifying with the neighbor- 
hood drunk, because he is kind, help- 
ful, and willing to take time to talk, 
than with a totally abstaining parent 
who is sharp, intolerant, and “always 
busy.” This is, of course, an extreme 
example, but the truth glares forth 
that no longer can the “good people” 
be identified as the nondrinkers, and 
the drinkers automatically labeled 
“bad” or “evil” (unless one’s cri- 


terion is simply that of drinking 
habits). 

The Christian example should be 
a life lived in joy, thanksgiving, and 
honest service to one’s fellow men. 
The Christian who abstains should 
strive to lead such a life, humbly 
recognizing that others who do not 
abstain may equal or surpass him in 
his efforts. His example is not 
heightened by attacking and depre- 
cating his fellow Christians. 


Responsibility is one of the qualities 
most descriptive of the Christian. He 
knows he is accountable for his be- 
havior and for the effect it has on 
others—whether he drinks or abstains. 
The Christian who drinks must accept 
even greater responsibility, for he is 
consuming a beverage the effect of 
which is often irresponsible action. 
Whatever his motivation to drink 
may be, it is not to be irresponsible. 
He may take a drink as an aid to 
relaxation or as part of a pleasant 
social situation, but this does not re- 
lease him from his Christian “duties.” 
If alcohol tends to bring on irrespon- 
sible actions, this is the most signifi- 
cant reason for him to abstain. It is 
true that without alcohol many prob- 
lems probably would not develop, just 
as without automobiles there would 
be no auto accidents, but the real 
problem still resides within man him- 
self—the traditional Christian diag- 
nosis. 


The society in which we live is fast- 
paced, tension-producing, impersonal; 
in the lives of many people alcoholic 
beverages perform essential functions, 
the results of which are sometimes 
desirable and sometimes not. But the 
beverages remain—and show no pres- 
ent signs of demise. The ideal Chris- 
tian family, of loving parents and 
happy, accepted children, provides a 
major antidote to the kind of world 
in which we live, but it cannot com- 
pletely close out life in its total reality. 
The home—through the parents and 
the resources they command—must 
face up to problems in the world 
“outside” and provide the next gener- 
ation with guides for behavior and 
bases for choice. 

In regard to alcoholic beverages, 
the safest choice is total abstinence. 
However, safety is not yet our prize 
cultural value, and youngsters are go- 
ing to be curious, to wonder, to be 
tempted to experiment. Prohibition 
and wholly negative teachings are a 
poor substitute for accurate, honest 
knowledge and the inner strength that 
guides behavior in mature paths. Par- 
ents should feel that they have done 
their job if the eventual behavior of 
their children can be described as lov- 
ing, kind, and responsible, whether 
they choose to abstain or not. 
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A-V’S IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Prepared by the 
Department of Audio-Visual 
and Broadcast Education of 
the National Council of 
Churches 


For your copy of the revised and cu- 
mulative 1960-1961 Fifth Edition of the 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE, 
order from your denominational publish- 
ing house or regional office, council of 
churches office, or local A-V dealer. Its 
price has been reduced from $10.00 to 
$2.95 in order that the widest possible 
mass market may benefit from this 
“standard in its field” with classified 
evaluations of more than 3,000 church- 
related A-V materials. Order today! 


Current Evaluations 


(from a nationwide network of inter- 
denominational committees) 


I Do 


28-minute, 16mm motion picture, color, 
guide. Produced by the National Council 
of Churches (Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission), 1961. Available from denomina- 
tional and other BFC libraries. Rental: 
$8.00. 

How do young couples feel when they’re 
on the edge of the marital threshold? 
Whom do they talk to in resolving “last- 
minute doubts” before saying “I do”? 
These are the questions with which this 
motion picture deals. It follows the de- 
vice of “a play within a play” with actors 
and actresses in rehearsal for a motion 
picture “take.” During “take” breaks, 
they comment on the roles they play. 

Evaluation panels generously praised 
this picture. Especially liked was the 
frankness with which each question was 
faced and the counseling methods em- 
ployed by the minister and the doctor. 
Several viewers, however, did feel the min- 
ister’s methods were too directive. Of 
most value, they said, was the actors’ 
device of stepping out of roles to discuss 
the parts they had just played. The par- 
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ents’ healthy attitudes toward sex also 
strengthen the picture. Technical quali- 
ties are excellent, though several critics 
noted that lighting techniques and scene 
variety provide such startling effect that 
audiences might be distracted from con- 
tent. This is highly recommended to pro- 
voke discussion among senior high through 
young adult groups. 

(VII-B; VI-C-3) + 


Let’s Face It 


70-frame filmstrip, color, guide, script. 
Produced by the United Church of Christ 
(Bureau of Audio-Visuals), 1960. Avail- 
able from fproducer.* Rental: $1.50. 
Sale: $6.00. 

A research specialist reveals facts from a 
scientific study on “What makes a church 
grow?” Is it the women’s society? youth 
fellowship? missions budget? church 
school classes? If so, what size and why 
or how? For answers, the researcher 
studies graphs and charts, but he learns 
nothing. He then turns to church school 
average attendance figures, which yield a 
partial answer. But not until he delves 
into the church school teacher’s qualifica- 
tions and the class itself does he uncover 
the key to growth. This enables him to 
relate church membership through profes- 
sion of faith to other church character- 
istics. 

With a loaded shotgun, the producer 
blasts away at numerous church charac- 
teristics, effectively using brilliant color 
cartoons. Some criticism was leveled at 
the cartoon presentation of a serious sub- 
ject, but the message escaped few review- 
ers. The story development is well or- 
ganized, though opening frames are slow. 
The filmstrip might carry more authority 
behind research findings if the researcher 
were identified. In all, it is recommended 
for leaders/teachers and adults to motivate 
discussion of church growth. 

(X-G; IV-C-7); 


Immigration in American History 

11-minute motion picture, b @ w. Pro- 
duced by Coronet Instructional Films, 
1959. Available from producer.* Rental: 
service charge. 


*See ‘‘Sources’? Index in your AVRG:5. 
tSee ‘Subject Area’? Index in your AVRG:5. 


This captures the various waves of im- 
migrants who have come to the United 
States from the early colonial period to 
the present. The film shows how the 
English became the dominant group in 
early days, with the U. S. Constitution 
emerging from their laws and government. 
In 1619 African slaves were brought over. 
Europeans and Chinese came until re- 
stricted by law. Recently refugees have 
come, adding to the problems but also to 
the contributions of America. 

The idea of this film is creditable, but 
the overview is superficial because of too- 
brief immigrant group sketches. Content 
is factually authentic, with period costum- 
ing adding interest. Photography is fair 
with effective use of flashback scenes. The 
music could have better enhanced the pic- 
ture if music representative of the immi- 
grants’ countries had been used. On the 
whole, it is- acceptable for instruction and 
discussion with juniors through adults. 

(IX-B-11; IX-D) 7 


How Free Are You? 

75-frame sound filmstrip, color, script, 
guide. Produced by the Methodist Church 
(Board of. Christian Social Concern), 


1959. Available from the Methodist Pub- 


lishing House.* Sale: $7.50. 

This filmstrip outlines some of the ways 
in which individuals throw off responsi- 
bility and lose freedom in certain areas of 
their lives. It projects the premise that 
immature persons need crutches, such as 
alcohol, tobacco, drugs, and pornography, 
saying that persons who lean on any of 
these are not free. 

Subject interpretation is simple, direct, 
positive, and clear. Several evaluators, 
however, considered it incomplete because 
other crutches were not mentioned nor a 
solution indicated in terms of Christian 
dedication. Technically, the filmstrip 
withstands criticism, as the photography, 
color, and background are quite good. It 
is recommended for outlining the need for 
personal responsibility through instruction 
and discussion in senior high through adult 
groups. 

(VI-B-8; VI-C-4, 5, 6)+ 


Helen Tamiras in Negro Spirituals 

17-minute motion picture, b @ w. Pro- 
duced by Contemporary Films, 1959. 
Available from producer.* Rental: serv- 
ice charge. 

Miss Helen Tamiras, one of America’s 
pioneers in modern dance, interprets five 
Negro spirituals with her own choreography. 
These include ““Go Down, Moses,” “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Git on Board, Little 
Children,” “Were You There When They 
Crucified My Lord?” and “Joshua Fit the 
Battle of Jericho.” Two of these were 
choreographed and presented by Miss 
Tamiras as early as 1927. 

For groups desiring a dramatic approach 
to the Negro’s religious viewpoint, these 
modern dance interpretations are quite 
useful. The presentation is inspirational 
and has instructional value as well. Good 
content is equaled by effective technical 
qualities. It is recommended to stimu- 
late discussion and provide instruction for 
senior highs through adults. 

(III-E-3; X-D-12, 14)+ 
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Grouping Students for 
Effective Learning 


44-frame filmstrip, color, captions, script, 
guide. Produced by Bel-Mort Films, 1960. 
Available from the producer.* 

In simple cartoon form, this filmstrip 
shows the various possibilities of grouping 
students of brilliant, average, or poor 
scholastic ability. It illustrates. the good 
and bad features of each grouping method, 
presented factually with no attempt to per- 
suade. 

This produced conflicting feelings among 
panel members. Some felt that its cartoon 
presentation had no place in adult educa- 
tion, while others considered this to be a 
major strength. Facial expressions of 
clever characterizations received unanimous 
approval. Content is well constructed and 
concise, though several reviewers were un- 
happy with the filmstrip’s brevity. It is 
recommended for instruction and discus- 
sion on grading and grouping with leaders/ 
teachers. 

(X-C-1, 2; X-D-3) + 


Good News to All People 


42-frame sound filmstrip, color, script, 
guide. Produced by Concordia Films, 
1960. Available from producer.* Sale: 
$8.00. 

This is a literalistic interpretation of 
the Christmas story. It begins with the 
Old Testament portrayal of Adam and 
Eve, Noah, etc., and continues through 
the birth of Christ. Flashbacks portray 
life today with narration on the scenes’ 
significance. 

Members of reviewing panels conflicted 
over the effectiveness of this filmstrip’s 
presentation. Showing many different 
peoples of the world and underscoring the 
idea that the “good news’ is for all was 
generally liked. But the literalistic inter- 
pretation received much criticism from a 
theological viewpoint. Therefore, it is 
limited for use at Christmas time with 
juniors through adults for worship services. 

(II-A-1, VI-A-5) + 


Have I Told You Lately 
That I Love You? 


16-minute motion picture, b © w. Pro- 
duced by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Department of Cinema), 1958. 
Available from the producer.* Rental: 
no rate given. 

The modern family enslaved by auto- 
matic gadgets and machines in homes and 
businesses is portrayed in this picture. 
Family members go through the days with- 
out any person-to-person contact because 
everything is done automatically. Empha- 
sis is placed on life being more than just 
a “robot” existence. 

The machine age’s noncommunicative 
family life is dramatically and forcefully 
pointed out. Clever usage of technical 
qualities adds much to the overall impact 
of the film. Content is good, though some- 
what exaggerated. Vivid photography and 
skillful editing effectively get the message 
across without a script. This is highly 
recommended for discussion of Christian 
family living for senior highs through 
adults. 

(VII-A, B, C, G)+ 
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The Face of Red China 


54-minute motion picture, b @ w. Pro- 
duced by CBS-TV, 1959. Available from 
McGraw-Hill Text Films.* Rental: serv- 
ice charge. 

This film discusses the accomplishments 
and hopes of Red China. It shows the 
rural commune system where labor is regi- 
mented to speed agricultural production, 
the after-hours labor that city dwellers con- 
tributed to pig iron and steel production 
in the home. It also views the military 
training of the masses and the propaganda 
that speeded her “great leap forward.” 

Because Red China has made even 
more revolutionary strides forward in its 
development since the film was made, 
evaluators found this documentary to be 
somewhat outdated. It does contain valu- 
able information since it is one of the few 
films in existence on Red China. Photog- 
raphy is rough in spots, but the music and 
sound are good. Some reviewers feared 
the message could possibly be misconstrued 
by interpreting progress under a Com- 
munist regime. It is recommended to 
provide instruction and motivate discus- 
sion with senior highs through young 
people. 

(VIII-B, C, D; V-C-3)+ 


Harvest of Shame 


54-minute motion picture, b @ w. Pro- 
duced by CBS-TV, 1960. Available from 
McGraw-Hill Text Films.* Rental or sale 
prices not given. 

The degradation and exploitation of 
migrant labor, especially in the Eastern 
part of the United States, are revealed in 
this documentary. A broad interpretation 
of migrant conditions is presented via in- 
terviews. Churches are credited with their 
work in this area. Possible solutions, such 
as better legislation and more educational 
opportunities, are suggested. 

Though the film’s length met with some 
discord, most reviewers felt it would be no 
major obstacle to church presentations. 
Many, while acclaiming excellent photog- 
raphy and scene continuity, felt that con- 
ditions were sordidly exaggerated. Was 
sordidness inserted for dramatic effect, or 
are conditions “just that way”? Viewers 
may well ponder that question, as the 
documentary is highly recommended for 
junior high through adult groups to moti- 
vate discussion of human values, family 
life, missions, and united church action. 

(IX-A-12; V-B-7, IV-C-5) + 


Harry in Search of Himself 


30-minute motion picture, b @ w. Pro- 
duced by Carousel Films, 1958. Available 
from the producer.* Rental: service 
charge. 

Henry Bergh, a _ well-educated and 
wealthy playboy, becomes distressed at his 
life’s uselessness. He seeks a diplomatic 
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post and is assigned to England, only to 
discover that his duties are confined to at- 
tending social functions. While returning 
home one night, he sees a man torturing 
a horse. From that point on, he fights 
for prevention of cruelty to animals and 
children and eventually founds the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

Church groups whose doctrine is de- 
cidedly against any form of social drinking 
may take offense at the social drinking 
scenes in this film, though the portrayal 
of shallow sociability intensifies the mean- 
inglessness of leading such a life. The 
characterization of Henry Bergh as a man 
searching for fulfillment through humani- 
tarian activity is very well done. A high 
level of interest is maintained by excellent 
story development and scene continuity. 
This is recommended for senior highs 
through adults to provoke discussion of 
life’s meaning and the need for welfare 
agencies. 


(VI-A-4; IX-A-15)+ 
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by Grace TURLEY* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
A Story of Myself 


For the Leader 


Today much is being written and said 
concerning the importance of self-under- 
standing and self-acceptance. Each of us, 
universally, seeks the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Who am I?” Certainly we agree 
that a fundamental condition of significant 
life is that we know and understand our- 
selves to the largest degree possible. 

Who are you? Is it difficult to compre- 
hend that you are made in the image of 
God? You have all the powers he desired 
you to possess! A _ thoughtful second- 
grader recently said, in words he remem- 
bered from a home discussion: “But God 
gave us the right to choose what is right 
or wrong.” This is one of God’s great 
gifts—the power to choose the right, the 
power to choose to be God-like! 

Somehow this choice fills all our days. 
“A Story of Myself” (our theme for the 
month) can, in reality, be the story of 
God’s way for a life. Won’t you permit 
your own life, hour by hour, to be such 
a story? : 


Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for 
thy creative power as evidenced in the 
matter of choice. For such daily matters 
as food and beverage, clothing, furniture, 


houses, pets, and recreation, we thank thee. . 


For the deeper relations of choice found 
in friendship and home life, we thank thee. 
For the power to choose—in a large 
measure—our own destiny, we thank thee. 
O thou Giver of all good things, we 
thank thee that thy grace enables us to 
choose the higher, better things. May we 
never abuse this privilege. Amen. 


Our Purpose: Most of our children 


*Primary department superintendent and public 
school teacher, Vienna, West Virginia. 
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WORSHIP RESOURCES 
: FOR JANUARY 


have never been confronted with “‘self.” 
Perhaps we think they are too young for 
such an involved subject. But are they? 
Already they have lived with themselves 
for six or eight years! They give thought 
to many phases of life in our complicated 
world. During the next four Sundays, 
we shall have opportunity to guide them 
into more meaningful living as we help 
them think of themselves in the light of 
God’s plan. - 
Invite the children the first Sunday to 
bring a photograph of themselves next 
Sunday. Arrange these on a _ bulletin 
board. You may wish to place a picture 
of Christ in the center. This setting may 
be the focal point for the group throughout 
the month. There will be many times in 
which you may refer to self and to Christ’s 
way of life. (Return the pictures to the 
children at the end of the month.) 


Decide at the outset of the month the 
worship pattern you wish to follow, and 
repeat it each Sunday. Do not fear repeti- 
tion. Remember, a week passes between 
Sundays, and repetition refreshes and re- 
news the worship experience of young 
children. The following order of service, 
using hymns for the various parts, is an 
example of what may be done. The num- 
bers refer to Hymns for Primary Worship,! 
but the same or similar hymns are found 
in other children’s hymnals. 

PreLuDE: Excerpt from Handel’s Arioso 
“Dank set Dir, Herr,’ No. 190. 

Catt To Worsuip: “If with all your 
hearts’ (melody from Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah), No. 164 

Hymn oF THE MONTH: 
grow,” No. 129 

PRAYER RESPONSE: 


“Glad I am to 


“May the words we 


say,” No. 185 

OFFERTORY: “Dear Father, for thy gifts 
to me,” No. 176 

ScrrpTurE: (To be used during the 


month when a verse seems appropriate) 
Matthew 7:12; Luke 9:23; Ephesians 
40320621 las32 10 

CLosinc Hymn: “I will be true the live- 
long day,” No. 124 


ADDITIONAL Hymns: 

“The loving Jesus is my friend,” No. 122 

“A glad new day,” No. 133 

“Children who walk in Jesus’ way,” No. 
127 

“I would follow Jesus,’ No. 123 


1Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster or 
Judson Press. 


If you choose, you may arrange a beauty 
center with the Bible, a low, growing 
plant, and a crisp white cloth. The chil- 
dren will enjoy caring for the plant during 
the month. 

The library corner should feature books 
and pictures about the things children 
do with friends and family. 


1. Who Am I? 
(For order of worship and resources to 


be used throughout the month, see “For 
the Leader” above.) 


Pre-session: Discuss the theme for the 
month, “A Story of Myself.” Suggest that 
each child bring a picture of himself. Ask 
the children to help you select one of 
Jesus, and place it in the center of the 
tackboard. Discussion might center around 
such ideas as: (a) things I like or dis- 
like about myself; (b) things I would 
like to do or not do; (c) things I would 
like to do when I am older. In concluding 
this discussion, a prayer or song might be 
appropriate. 

Choose four older children to present the 
following readings in connection with the 
more formal worship experience following 
the pre-session moments. They should read 
them aloud in advance, with a teacher 
to help. The thought, of course, is “Who 
Am [?” 

First Child: 

I’m a real live person! 

I live in a growing body-house. 

I have the power to see and hear, 
To feel and smell, 

To taste and know! 


Second Child: 

I’m a real, live person! 

I have a family and home. 

I can do things like helping mother and 
dad. 

I play with my friends. 

Third Child: 

I’m a real, live person! 

I go places— 

To church, to school, to the shopping 
center, 

On a picnic, swimming, for a visit! 

Fourth Child: 

I’m a real, live person! 

God planned it that way 

Because the world is a good place 

And he wants me to enjoy it by doing my 
part. 

God loves everyone, including me! 

Fifth Child: 

In the Bible we read this: 
‘We are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus for good works, 
which God prepared beforehand, 
that we should walk in them,” 

This means that God created us and 
planned 
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that we should enjoy life and live lives 
that would be helpful to others. 


2. Where Am I Going? 


(For order of worship and resources to 
be used throughout the month, see ‘For 
the Leader” above. This service builds 
on service No. 1.) 


Pre-session: As the children arrive, a 
worker may help them place their photo- 
graphs on the tackboard. Discuss the pic- 
tures, noting that God made each child 
distinctly different from the rest, but gave 
to each the wonderful gifts of sight, speech, 
smell, etc. As the children enjoy thinking 
of these abilities, lead them informally in 
an appropriate hymn. If the attitude of 
prayer is indicated, utilize this opportunity 
to thank God for the privilege of being an 
individual with many gifts of life. 

Discussion: Ask the children to recall 
last week’s theme. (Each is a very real 
person, a person with a body that does 
many wonderful things; a person God 
created and loves.) 

Discuss today’s question: “Where Am 

I Going?” Sing with the group, “Children 
who walk in Jesus’ way,” or ask an as- 
sistant to read it. 


Story: “Where Did Janie Go?” 

It was a snowy Monday morning. As 
Janie started to school her mother waved 
and smiled from the window. Today would 
be fun at school, Janie knew. The teacher 
had promised the class that they could 
build the three bears in snow at noon! 
Janie waved back to her mother. 

Janie had worn her old snowsuit and 
two pairs of gloves. As she slipped and 
skidded along the walk she hummed a 
song from  yesterday’s church school. 
“Children who walk in Jesus’ way... 
will be glad . . .” Well, she was glad to 
be able to go to school today. She was 
glad to be alive, glad to have strong legs 
for play. 

First there were the reading groups and 
then the number groups. After recess 
there was spelling—and the morning just 
dragged on and on. Janie thought noon 
would never come. But finally it did, and 
as the children rushed out of the room 
the teacher checked each one to be sure 
he was warmly dressed so he could play 
in the snow. 

As Janie glanced ahead she noticed 
Mary Lou turn and come back into the 
room. Her face was red and her eyes 
looked as if she might cry. Janie went 


to her to ask what was wrong. But then 
she noticed Mary Lou’s coat. It was thin 
and torn and had no buttons. Why, Mary 


Lou didn’t have boots or gloves, either. 

“I’m sorry,” Janie told her. “I wish 
you could come with us. But the teacher 
is only keeping you in so you won't get 
sick.” 

Janie was in the group that made 
mamma bear. It was fun to roll the head 
and add the sharp little eyes of cinders. 
The children decided to use a funny straw 
hat and veil from the costume chest, and 
a fancy old coat with a fur collar! As 
she worked on the head, Janie glanced 
back at the school. In the window was 
Mary Lou, her little face sad and silent. 
Suddenly Janie had a wonderful idea. 
She ran to her teacher and quickly whis- 
pered something to her. The teacher 
smiled, nodded her head, and waved to 
Mary Lou. 

Janie rushed to the room calling, “Mary 
Lou, it’s such fun out there. I’ve had 
_my turn and you haven’t. Here, take 
my snowsuit. Put it on—and here, take 
my gloves and hat. Hurry now, and you'll 
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be in time to help finish Mrs. Bear’s 
head!” 

And before you could say “The Three 
Bears,” that’s just what happened! 


BrizeF Discussion: Now ask the question 
“Where did Janie go?” Help the chil- 
dren to see that by being kind and 
thoughtful, she was following the way 
of Jesus. 


Since: “TI will follow Jesus” 


ScripTuRE: The verse Luke 9:23 stresses 
the thought that if anyone will come 
after Jesus they must follow in his way. 


3. How Shall I Go? 


(For order of worship and resources to 
be used throughout the month, see “For 
the Leader’ above.) 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 

Make two fist puppets, one representing 
a frowning boy and the other a smiling 
girl. Sack puppets may be made with 
small paper bags. Draw the faces with 
crayons; add steel wool yarn or cotton for 
hair. Stuff head, leaving a hole in the 
middle. A necktie or tiny collar adds 
“costume.” Socks may be designed in the 
same manner. The puppets are put over 
the fist, with the index finger in the head, 
thumb in one sleeve, and third finger in 
the other. They are moved about as the 
puppeteer talks for them. Stick puppets 
are made from magazine pictures mounted 
on cardboard and fastened to a dowel or 
ruler. 

Children who practice in advance can 
speak for the puppets. It is easier for 
children to talk about behavior problems 
of puppets than about themselves, but 


discussion may be stimulated by the pres- 
entation. 


Puppet Tatxs: “How Shall I Go?” 


Leader: We have two little visitors 
today who are going to talk to us. They 
have come to help us understand how we 
may go in life. After they have talked 
with us, we shall take time to discuss what 
they have said. 


Puppet No. 1: My name is Jack. I 
don’t like you a bit. You can’t play with 
my toys, either. No siree. Nobody 


touches a thing of mine. And let me tell 
you about my family. My mother and dad 
always want me to do things—like pick up 
my room or dry the dishes. I won’t do it. 
I’m no sissy. And I have a little sister 
who wants me to play with her or take 
her places. I never do that, either. Why 
should I? At school there’s a new girl 
but I won’t speak to her. I don’t care 
if she is lonely and afraid. And just as 
soon as my dad gets home this evening, 
I’m going to beg and tease and beg until 


WHERE IS THAT 
TEACHING PICTURE ? 


Keep your 12%” x 17” 
Teaching Pictures clean, 


undamaged, indexed, 
available. 
Write for free folder 


describing Teaching Pic- 
ture Filing Cabinets and 
other educational prod- 
ucts. 


HOWISON-HOWARD 


Educational Products 
Dept. J 
232 S. Prospect St. 
Marion, Ohio 


For Every Teacher 


These special issues of the 
International Journal mean added 
interest and better teaching. 
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he says I can go skating, even if mom did 
say I can’t go. 

Puppet No. 2: I’m Jill. It’s fun to 
sing and be happy, to laugh and to smile. 
And it’s fun to share toys with other boys 
and girls and see the joy it brings to them. 
At home I have certain jobs to do each 
day. I love to help, because mother says 
it makes our house a home when everyone 
does his part. I love to take care of my 
little brother, too. He likes the stories 
I read to him. And at school the teacher 
finds extra things for me to do sometimes 
so the new children will feel that we really 
want them in our school. Daddy said we’d 
all go bowling tonight after he gets home 
from work. He likes to plan things for 
our family to do together. 


DiIscUSSION: 

Turn to the bulletin board and look at 
the pictures there. Then turn back to 
the group. Ask them to think seriously 
about themselves. How are they going, 
individually in life: like Jack, or like 
Jill? Allow time for discussion. Encour- 
age the children to be frank and free in 
their self-analysis. It is not easy to be a 
Jill. Anyone can be a Jack by not trying 
to be a real person. 


Scripture: Help the children recall the 
verses used previously: Ephesians 2:10; 
Luke 9:23. 


WANTED: Director of Religious Educa- 
tion. Large Reformed Church. A chal- 


lenge for an enthusiastic leader with 


opportunity for new ideas and 
approaches. Levittown Community 
Church, 100 Periwinkle Road, Levit- 
town, N. Y. 


PRAYER: Pray, with the children repeat- 
ing phrases after you: 

Our Father, we thank thee for Jesus/ 
who came to show us how to live./ Help 
us to think before we do something bad 
or unkind/ so that we shall be like Jill/ 
and not like Jack./ We want to follow 
in the way of Jesus./ Amen. 


4, What Shall I Take? 


During the week choose several children 
to help you with the worship. Give each 
child a card, perhaps 4” x 12”, on which 
you have lettered one of the following 
words: helpful, happy, friendly, forgiving, 
loving, sharing. Choose one other child, 
to whom the card-bearers will give their 
cards when they have finished speaking. 
Ask each of the children with cards to 
think of an incident, real or imaginary, 
that will illustrate his word. He should 
tell this incident when you call on him. 
Tatxs: “The Armor of God” (Suggested 

by Ephesians 6: 11a) 

The leader may say: ‘During the days 
of which the New Testament is written, 
soldiers wore heavy uniforms made of 
metal. These were called suits of armor. 
There were pieces to cover every part of 
the body, to protect the soldier from the 
enemy. It was not wise for a soldier to 
put on just the helmet, or the arm or 
leg coverings, for this left quite a large 
area of his body exposed to the spear, the 
dart, the dagger, or the arrow which the 
enemy might use against him. The wise 
soldier put on the entire armor so he 
would be completely protected from the 
weapons of the enemy. 

“As those who love Jesus, we are told 
that we should put on the whole armor 


“... And there arose another generation . . . who did 
not know the Lord or the work which he had done. 


... —Judges 2:10 


THEY LOOK TO YOU 


THE CHILDREN WE TEACH. By Elizabeth Whitehouse. 


A skillful 


blending of child psychology and religion for children in readily 


understandable terms. 
many problems of children. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS? By Elizabeth W. Gale. 


practical book. 


Gives insight into growth, emotions and the 


Cloth ____$2.50 


An_ unusually 


Suggests, in words and pictures, activities for pre- 


of God so we may be protected from 
wrong. Now the armor of which we speak 
is not made of steel, silver, copper, or any 
other metal. It is made of thoughts and 
feelings and actions like those of which 
Jesus spoke. Some of the children will 
share with us words that will help us to 
understand what we may take with us in - 
life that will make us strong and will pro- 
tect us against the wrong things of life.” 
The children may come, one by one, 
show their word cards, and tell the inci- 
dents that illustrate them. They hand 
the cards to a child chosen to receive 
them before returning to their places. 
The leader may comment on the stories, 
pointing out that acting and feeling and 
thinking as Jesus did gives us protection 
against unhappiness and doing wrong. It 
is not always easy to live in this way, but 
God will help us if we remember to think 
of him often. Ask the child now holding 
the cards to show them again, one at a 
time, as the children read them aloud. 
PrayER: Dear God, we thank thee for 
life. Help us as we live each day to 
‘try to be more like you would have us 
to be. Amen. 


REVIEW: 

Since this is the last Sunday in the 
month, it~would be well to review the 
whole idea, “A Story of Myself.” Through 
brief conversation, try to determine what 
has been learned. Is there evidence that 
the children have grown in the under- 
standing of themselves? If so, the purpose 
of the month has not been lost. 


CLosINc: 

Now call each child, in turn, by name, 
and ask him to remove his picture from the 
tackboard (with the help of an adult), 
and return to his place. Sing with them 
“Children who walk in Jesus’ way.” When 
everyone has returned to his place, close 
the worship experience with a brief prayer. 


EVALUATION: 

From the point of view of a leader, 
are you satisfied with the spiritual growth 
the children have evidenced during the 
month? Can you recall incidents which 
bear out the signs of growth? Do not be 
discouraged. Growth is a slow process and 
even slight indications represent progress. 
So, breathe a prayer of gratitude for the 
month and all its blessings. 


Additional Resources 


Porm: ‘“God’s Gift” 

I thank you, God, for eyes to see, 
For ears to hear and voice to speak, 
A nose to smell, a mouth to taste, 


school groups at church. Informal Time, Relaxation Time, Together 


‘ . a0 My hands that hold—and oh, for all 
Time and Creative Activities; and programs. Paper ____ $1.25 


The wondrous gifts you gave 


To make me—me! G. T. 
PRIMARY CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH. By Florence B. Lee. A new Tre 
and excellent book for use in training those who work with primary Leedeoe Bortikeine you gave to me 


children in various phases of Christian education. Provides basic 
text material for leadership training class. Cloth ____$3.00 


DIALOGUE IN ROMANTIC LOVE. By Prentiss L. Pemberton. Some 


Group: I thank you, O God. 
Leader: For Jesus who taught the way to 

live 
Group: I thank you, O God. 


of the most difficult decisions Christian young adults must make in pedis hee and friends who tell 
today’s world have to do with the ethics of sex relationships. The Group: I thank you, O God. Amen. 
book discusses this frankly; gives wise counsel. Cloth ____$3.00 Pruias 


Help me, O God, to be a child 
Who follows in your way. 
Show me the things that I should do 
And what you’d have me say. 
When I am asked to help a friend 
Or do a chore, or share, 
I want to do it willingly 
Because you know, and care. 


HEREIN IS LOVE. By Revel L. Howe. 


A reflective, inspiring book. 
Shows responsibilities and opportunities today for ‘the church, as 


the embodiment of divine love in human relationships.” Admirably 
suited for group discussion; individual reading. Cloth ____$3.00 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


OR THE JUDSON PRESS, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. Amen. 


G. «i 
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THEME FOR JANUARY: 
I Will Lift Up My Eyes 


For the Adult Leader 


Since you will be preparing for January 
worship services during the weeks con- 
taining Christmas and New Year’s Day, 
when committee organization may be some- 
what disrupted, you may wish to take 
more personal responsibility for January 
than you usually take. Probably you 
should order pictures and other supplies 
and plan at least the first Sunday’s’ serv- 
ice without trying to meet with your 
worship committee. 

A new year does not mean to juniors 
what it means to adults. Juniors are not 
sentimental over a year forever gone and 
a new one opening. But they catch 
something of the spirit of a beginning that 
accents our ignorance of our future. Let 
them catch from you the confidence that 
in every beginning is God. 


Advance Preparation 


Consult the International Journal of 
Religious Education, February 1959, page 
39, and select pictures for January.1 Con- 
sider Sassetta’s “Journey of the Magi’ for 
the first Sunday and Van Gogh’s “Starry 
Night” for the three other Sundays. 
Copies of the February 1959 issue may be 
obtained from International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, Box 303, New York 27, 
N. Y., for 75¢ each. Copies of the Sas- 
setta painting in size 10” x 8” are avail- 
able at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, N. Y., for 25¢. A slide may 
be ordered from The American Library 
Color Slide Company, 222 West 23rd 
Street, New York 11, N. Y., for 85¢. Or- 
der a copy of the Van Gogh from the 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Size 26” x 
20”, $6.50; 8” x 10”, 35¢. Slide from 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, $1.00. 

Find in the school library, local book- 
store, or the book department of a dime 
store a simply written book on. stars. 
With the book as your guide, teach your- 
self several constellations, including the 
Big Dipper (also called the Great Bear), 
the Little Dipper (Little Bear), Orion, 
and the Pleiades. Look in an almanac 
for the positions of planets during January. 
Locate them in the evening or early 
morning sky. Note the dates for the 
different phases of the moon and the hours 
of sunrise and sunset. There are several 
possibilities for a star-gazing program: 

1. Ask parents of juniors to help you 


*Professor of psychology and philosophy, Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


1A list of recommended reproductions of paint- 
ings, in the special issue of the International 
Journal on ‘‘Art in Christian Education.’” A color 
reproduction of Van Gogh’s ‘Starry Night’? ap- 
pears on the cover of this issue. 
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Junior Department 


by Ethel TILLEY* 


arrange a star-gazing party, at which you 
will be the speaker (unless you are lucky 
enough to have a local astronomer friend) . 
Perhaps you can set three successive eve- 
nings tentatively and hope for one clear 
one. 

2. The junior department may sponsor 
a star program for a church family night. 
Prepare a star talk, illustrated if possible 
with large diagrams of constellations. Then 
go out and take a look upward. 

3. If you live in a crowded neighbor- 
hood, you may have a progressive party, 
viewing one constellation from one yard 
or high window and moving on to catch 
a glimpse of another constellation or 
planet from the premises of another family. 

In the northern hemisphere January is 
a good month for star gazing, since dark- 
ness comes early and the party can be 
successfully carried through before a rea- 
sonable bedtime. You will, of course, 
adapt your talks to the region in which 
you live, since skies are patterned differ- 
ently for Alaska, New York, Hawaii, and 
points between. 

If you live near a planetarium, plan a 
visit to it. But do not substitute the visit 
for looking at the stars in the sky, even 
if you have to wait till February for a 
clear evening. 


Do you know a woman or girl who can 
operate a typewriter or write in a clear 
hand but has refused to work in your 
church because she is not what she calls 
“talented”? If so, lead her into the 
fellowship of service: ask her to make 
copies of prayers, stories, Scripture pas- 
sages, or poems that you will give as New 
Year souvenirs to juniors. Ask her to 
initial her work, and tell the juniors the 
name the initials stand for. Suggestions 
for material to be copied are given with 
plans for January Sundays. You may 
add or substitute your favorite stories or 
poems about stars. 


1. Stars Lead Us to God 


Hymn: ‘House of our God” (Singing 


Worship,? 104) 


Tatk: “What Do Stars Look Like?” 

Is it dark when you get up these morn- 
ings? Look up at the sky for stars. Each 
night, before you go to bed, look up at the 
stars. 


If you see only clouds, send your imagi- 
nation up where the jet planes are flying 
in the starlight. Imagine yourself up there. 
Then imagine yourself going farther and 
farther into space. What do the stars 
look like close up? No one knows. No 
human being has ever seen a star except 


*Singing Worship, junior hymnal published by 
the Abingdon Press. New Year’s songs are also 
found in Hymns for Junior Worship, Westminster 
or Judson Press. 


at a distance greater than any of us can 
imagine. 

You know that if you look at a distant 
mountain, or at the horizon on a prairie, 
or at the top of a high building, you 
cannot see what the mountain or the 
prairie or the roof of the building is like 
in little details. But you can ride in an 
automobile to the mountain, walk all day 
across the prairie, or take an elevator to 
the top of the building. You may see 
forget-me-nots, buttercups, or _ prairie 
flowers blooming on the mountain or the 
prairie. You may see rabbits—even the 
wriggling nose of a rabbit. On the roof 
you might find a little house, and even 
a garden. 

Stars are much farther away than any 
mountain or prairie horizon or tall build- 
ing can be. We can only imagine what 
stars look like close up. We know that we 
would not see the same patterns of stars 
that we see from the earth. Perhaps some 
of you would like to show in paints or 
crayons this week what you imagine the 
stars look like far out in space. Bring 
your pictures for us to see next Sunday. 

One star we remember in January is the 
star of Bethlehem. The great light in the 
heavens appeared to the shepherds of Beth- 
lehem the night of Jesus’ birth. We cannot 
tell from the Matthew story just when the 
Wise Men or Magi arrived in Bethlehem, 
guided by the star of Bethlehem. But for 
centuries the church has celebrated Janu- 
ary 6, the twelfth night after Christmas, 
as the day of Epiphany, or the day the 
baby Jesus was seen by the Magi, who 
represented all the non-Jews of the world. 
Today is celebrated in many churches as 
Epiphany Sunday. Epiphany means “show- 
ing upon.” The star shows Jesus to non- 
Jews. Sassetta, in his painting ‘Journey 
of the Wise Men,” tells the story, which 
[name a junior] will read to us. 


ScripTurRE: Matthew 2:1-11 (followed 
by: “Most or all of us are non-Jews. 
Let us pretend that we are living over 
nineteen hundred years ago.’’) 


Caro: “We three kings of Orient are,” 
first stanza sung by three juniors, pos- 
sibly in costume; refrain sung by all. 


LEADER: 

In the nineteenth century a poet wrote 
“We three kings of Orient are,” represent- 
ing the three Magi as coming again to 
worship Christ, after they knew that he 
had given his life for the salvation of the 
world and had been raised from the dead. 
Let us pretend that we are living in the 
time imagined by the writer of the carol. 
No baby Jesus is in Bethlehem now. The 
Magi worship an invisible Christ, who has 
died on the cross and risen from the dead. 


Carot: “We three kings of Orient are” 
completed 
LEADER: 


As the star guided the Magi to Bethle- 
hem, so the stars probably did remind the 
Magi always of God’s guiding them to the 
perfect light. And as we read the Mat- 
thew story in the Bible and in an artist’s 
painting, we remember that the Magi rep- 
resented us all. The stars still guide us 
to God. We are giving you each a prayer 
to pray each night this week as you look 
up to stars or clouds. (Ushers will pass 
plates from which each junior will take 
a card or sheet on which the prayer has 
been typed. Recall from last week the 
meaning of “firmament.” ‘‘Handiwork” 
means work of a hand.) 


Prayer (read in unison from cards): 


The heavens are telling thy glory, O God; 
and the firmament proclaims thy handi- 
work. 
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The darkness is not dark to thee, 
the night is bright as the day; 
for darkness is as light with thee. 
Thou art my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? 
In peace I will both lie down and sleep, 
for thou alone, O Lord, makest me 
dwell in safety. Amen. 


Hymn: “As with gladness men of old” 
OFFERING AND BENEDICTION 


tures. 


Hymn: 


stars made by juniors. ists 
plan to say a few words about their pic- 


Meet with five juniors to hear them read 
Scripture passages. 
CHORAL PRELUDE: 

ment on high” 


CALL TO WorsHIP: 


“The spacious firma- 


King” stanzas 1, 2 


(Explain that Alleluia is a Hebrew word 
meaning ‘Praise the Lord.” ) 


2. Praise Him, All You 
Shining Stars 
PREPARATION: 
Arrange for the display of paintings of 


CONVERSATION: 


Talk about the pictures. 
why they presented stars as they appear in 
their pictures. Show a copy of Van Gogh’s 


More Effective Bible Teaching 
More Rewarding Bible Study 


BROADMAN COMMENTS, 1962 


by H. I. Hester and J. Winston Pearce 
A clearly organized, practical commentary on the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons. In each lesson treatment you 
will find the complete Bible passage, life-centered lesson intro- 
ductions, brief teaching outlines, and appropriate applications 
of the lessons to everyday living. Suggested visual aids for 
each lesson are especially helpful to teachers. 
(Regular price, $2.95) 


A LAYMAN’S HARMONY OF THE 
GOSPELS 
by John F. Carter 


A parallel arrangement of the four Gospels as translated in 
the American Standard Version. Especially convenient for 
making a comparison of the Gospels, 4 Layman’s Harmony 
of the Gospels enables you to discover what is distinctive about 
the approach of each to the same event.- Extensive commen- 
tary-type notes make this harmony outstanding; clear organi- 
zation and direct style make it easy to use. 

(Regular price, $4.50) 


Traditionally popular... 


POINTS FOR EMPHASIS, 1962 


by Clifton J. Allen 
Now in its 44th year, this pocket-sized commentary on the 
International Sunday School Lessons provides brief introduc- 
tion to Bible material, the complete Bible text, concise lesson 
explanation, “Truth to Live by,” daily Bible Readings. 95¢ 


ae 


Both 
for only 


$5.95 
(You save 
$1.50) 


At Your 
Bookseller 
BROADMAN 
PRESS 
Nashville, 
Tennessee 


Ask the artists to 


Psalm 19:1; 150:1 
‘All creatures of our God and 


Juniors tell 


“Starry Night.” Ask juniors to come close 
so they can see, if you are not using a 
slide. Is this a quiet picture or an excited 
and exciting picture? Look again at the 
juniors’ pictures. Which of them are 
quiet? which are exciting? What is Van 
Gogh excited about? Let juniors talk 
freely: excitement over the glory of the 
stars, the painting shouts praise, and so on. 
Why is Van Gogh’s painting called ex- 
pressionistic? Instead of photographing 
the heavens, he paints an expression of 
meaning (excitement, glory). The trees 
are expressions rather than photographs. 
Which of the juniors’ pictures are de- 
scriptive? which-are expressionistic? Even 
descriptive pictures are expressionistic in 
a way sometimes. 

Can we plan a star-gazing party for this 
month? Will a small committee select 
a hymn, a Scripture reading, and a prayer 
for our party? 

STARS IN SCRIPTURE: 

Job 9:9. - The reader explains that the 
Bear was called the Bear by the Greeks 
as well as the Hebrews, and that we some- 
times call that constellation, or part of it, 
the Big Dipper. A constellation is a pat- 
tern of stars as they appear in our sky. 
The Bear, Orion, and the Pleiades can be 
seen in the January night sky. 

Amos 58. Amos tells us that all the 
workings of nature are the acts of God. 

Job 38:31-33. Mazzaroth is the He- 
brews’ name for a constellation. The 
author of Job is meaning what Amos 
means: that God rules the stars. And 
he means more: that men cannot order 
stars around; only God can. 

Job 22:12 and Psalm 103:11-12 

Psalm 147:1, 4 and Psalm 148:3 


Stars IN THE HYMNAL: 

“This is my Father’s world” stanza 1 
(“spheres” are stars) 

“The heavens declare thy glory” 

“With happy voices ringing,” stanzas 1, 2 
(Note the lights of the homes in Van 

Gogh’s “Starry Night.’’) 
PRAYER: ‘With happy voices,” stanza 3 
OFFERING AND BENEDICTION 


3. As the Heavens Are High 
Above the Earth 


PREPARATION; 

Make copies of Psalm 103:11. 

Mimeograph your Litany of Praise, or 
write on the blackboard the response: 
Psalm 34:1. Be sure to prepare a full, 
clear copy for your own use, including 
the responses written in full in their proper 
places. 

Pray that every participant in this serv- 
ice, including yourself, will receive 
strengthened confidence that wherever 
man-made satellites travel, there God rules. 


Order of Service 
PRELUDE: Recording of “The heavens are 
telling” from Haydn’s The Creation, or 
the hymn tune Creation, set to Addison’s 
“The spacious firmament on high” in 
most hymnals 
PRAYER: (by a junior) 
Thro’ the night Thy angels kept 
Watch above me as I slept. 
Now the dark has passed away. 
Thank Thee, Lord, for this new day. 
WILLIAM CANTON 
CALL ‘TO WorsHIP: 
O Lord, our Lord, 
how majestic is thy name in all the 
earth! 
When I look at thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, 
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the moon and the stars which thou hast 
established ; 
Thy face, Lord, do I seek. 
(Psalm 8:1 a, b, 3; 27:8c) 
Hymn: “As with gladness men of old,” 
stanzas 1, 2 


OFFERING AND OFFERTORY (‘‘As with glad- 
ness men of old,” stanza 3) 


TaLk: “Stars Guide Us to God” 

A star guided the Wise Men to God in 
the baby Jesus. The stars guide us to 
God. The stars guided ancient Hebrew 
poets to God. One wrote: 


“The heavens are telling the glory of 
God.” : 


Another wrote: 


“For as the heavens are high above the 
earth, / 
so great is his steadfast love toward 
those who fear him.” 


The stars meet and pass by one another 
like ships of enormous fleets, astronomers 
tell us. Earth’s star, the sun, is about 
twenty-five trillion miles from its nearest 
star neighbor. The two stars are so far 
apart that if each were the size of a beach 
ball, they would be separated by an ocean. 
I am speaking of our sun and the nearest 
star. Astronomers say that the Milky Way, 
the galaxy to which our sun and _ its 
planets belong, has about a hundred bil- 
lion members. 

The astronomers explain that most gal- 
axies are shaped like enormous fried eggs. 
The “yolk” is the great concentration of 
stars at the center of the galaxy. The 
“white” is a thinner layer of stars forming 
a fairly flat disk. The outlying stars often 
trail off into space as curving arms so 
that the galaxy suggests an egg sunny side 
up. 

Our galaxy belongs to a supergalaxy 
including at least seventeen galaxies. As- 
tronomers have counted about a hundred 
million galaxies since the National Geo- 
graphic Society-Mount Palomar Sky Sur- 
vey began in 1949. In all, there may be 
some ten billion in the observable universe. 
And much of the universe cannot be ob- 
served. 

The Hebrew poet thought the stars were 
very far away in a sky called the firma- 
ment, a firm, solid bowl set over the earth. 
What a little bit of an idea he had of 
how high the heavens are! Imagine what 
he would feel if he could repeat his verse 
with us this morning: 


“As the heavens are high above the 
earth, ~ 
so great is his steadfast love toward 
those who fear him.” 

See the home lights in Van Gogh’s 
painting. See the stars whirling in the 
great spaces of the spacious firmament. 
Look up from your lighted home tonight 
and repeat the Hebrew poet’s verse. 


A Litany oF Praise: 
Psalm 103:1 
Response: Psalm 34:1 
Psalm 103:2 
Response ; 

Psalm 103:8 

Response 

Psalm 103:11 

Response 

Psalm 103:12 

Response 

Psalm 103:19-22 

Response 

(Ushers quietly pass plates containing 
copies of Psalm 103:11.) 


CLostinc PRAYER: We thank thee, our 
Father, that as the heavens are high 
above the earth, so great is thy stead- 
fast love toward us. Amen. 
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4, Reaching Toward the Stars 


PREPARATION: Mimeograph the Scripture 
passages, or write on the blackboard the 
words of Job 38:7. 

OPENING SENTENCES: Job 22:12 

Hymn: “The heavens declare thy glory,” 
stanzas 1, 2 


ScRIPTURE: 
First Junior: Genesis 1:1-5 
Response: Job 38:7 
Second Junior: Genesis 1:14-19 
Response 
Third Junior: Psalm 104:1-5 
Response 
Fourth Junior: Psalm 104:19, 24 a, b 
Response 


Psalm 104:33 


OFFERING AND DoxoLoGcy 


Four Juniors: 


TALKS: 
(Read Psalm 104:33.) Van Gogh’s 
painting “Starry Night” is a shout of 


praise. (You read in the International 
Journal of Religious Education, February 
1959, page 1:) “This particular vision 
of the starry heavens is an ecstatic declara- 
tion of praise to God the Creator. Van 
Gogh was a God-intoxicated man... . 
The story is that he painted this picture 
at night, outdoors, on the banks of the 
Rhone River, the canvas lighted by a circle 
e candles around the rim of the artist’s 
at. 


“This painting was done before astron- 
omers discovered the nebulae enveloping 
the stars, but here we see a vision of the 
sky as it may look to God—swirling masses 
radiating a glory surpassing man’s imagina- 
tion.” 

We often say that we are reaching 
toward the stars when we are trying to 
do and be our best. Van Gogh reached 
toward the stars with his painting. 

Daniel is the story of a young man who 
reached toward the stars by being coura- 
geous. He lifted his heart in praise to 
God (Daniel 6:10). Tell the story of 
Daniel’s courage, stressing Daniel 1: 8a, 
“Daniel resolved that he would not defile 
himself.” Make clear that Daniel did not 
know whether the lions would destroy him 
or not. Tell the story of Stephen (Acts 
6:1-7:60). Speak of the influence of the 
courage of Daniel and Stephen on thou- 
sands and millions of people. As sailors 
and aviators keep on their course by the 
stars, so Daniel and Stephen kept on 
their course by following the will of God. 
They still “turn many to righteousness.” 
Close with Daniel 12:3. 


Hymn: ‘With happy voices ringing” 

PRAYER (that each of us may listen to 
God today, tomorrow, and all through 
the week; that we may know his will 
for us; and that we may do our best 
for him) 

Response: “The heavens 
glory,” stanza 3 


declare thy 


Junior High Department 


by J. Martin and Betty Jane BAILEY* 


‘THEME FOR JANUARY: 
Jesus Grew and Taught Them 


To the Leader 


By this time your junior high boys and 
girls may be ready to participate more 
actively in the actual leading of the service 
of worship. Although it will take more 
time and effort on your part to involve 
them in this way, doing so will not only 
encourage general attentiveness but also 
help the boys and girls appreciate better 
the meaning of worship. The Protestant 
opportunity for lay men and women—or 
for young people—to lead others in prayer 
and praise ought to be started early. 

Junior highs will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to lead the responses, to read from 
the Bible, and to offer the prayers; they 
will also welcome your help in carefully 
rehearsing them beforehand. Even when 
the services are planned in advance, young 
people need coaching on the way to read 
aloud, especially passages from the Bible 
or prayers, which many persons tend to 
read too rapidly. 


*The Rev. Mr. Bailey is a member of the 
staff of United Church Herald. Mrs. Bailey is a 
former director of Christian education. 


If, as is the case with the last service 
below, a hymn is to be used in a special 
way, it is well to explain to the whole 
group in advance what is to happen, and 
to be sure the tune is familiar. 

For the second Sunday in January a 
simple but dramatic choral reading is 
provided interpreting the Lord’s Prayer. 
You will want to see that enough copies 
are typed or mimeographed so that each 
person may have a copy. If this is done 
several weeks! in advance, the reading can 
be rehearsed several times before it is used 
as part of the actual service of worship. 
Your junior highs may want to prepare 
it to present to the entire church school 
or on some special occasion to the congre- 
gation. If a tape recorder is available, 
it will be helpful in rehearsing. 

You will find the extra effort of helping 
junior highs practice and lead in worship 
to be very rewarding. 


1. In His Days of Youth 


PRELUDE: ‘Now in the days of youth” 


CALL To WorSHIP: 

Leader: They who wait for the Lord shall 
renew their strength, 

Response: They shall mount.up with 
wings like eagles, 

Leader: They shall run and not be weary, 

Response: They shall walk and not faint. 


oo. 


Hymn: “Give of your best to the Master” 
ScripTurRE Reapinc: Luke 2: 41-52 


MepiTaATION: “In Days of Youth” 
Marion Gosselink tells the story of a boy 
who ran to catch a train. Just as he 
reached the station platform, the train 
moved off and left him standing there. 
He gasped for breath as he watched the 
last coach disappear in the distance. A 
man said to him, “You didn’t run fast 


enough.” “Yes, I did,” replied the boy. 
“J ran with all my might, but I didn’t 
make it because I didn’t start soon 
enough.” 


There are some people who are just like 
that boy. They didn’t start early enough 
in life. ‘They paid little attention to im- 
portant things in the days of youth, and 
so missed the great opportunity.+ 

Although we know very little of the 
youth of Jesus, one story which is re- 
corded in Luke’s Gospel reveals how early 
in his life he started for his goal. The 
story of how he lingered in the Temple, 
asking and answering questions with the 
teachers, is well known. 

This episode in Jesus’ life is not simply 
a report of his curiosity, for when his 
mother scolded him he replied, with some 
surprise, “Why did you look for me? 
Did you not know that I must be in my 
Father’s house ?” 

When Jesus remained behind in the 
Temple he was about the same age as you 
are. Perhaps some of you have decided— 
as he apparently had—how you will invest 
your lives in an occupation: whether you 
will serve as teachers or doctors or farmers 


Talks to 
1956. Used 


1Gosselink, Marion G., Inspiring 
Juniors. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co., 
with permission. 


or ministers. Many of you have not yet 
decided. You may find that your choice 
will change over the years. 

But it is not too soon to invest your 
lives as Christians. You can begin earlier 
than the boy on the station platform to 
run the race that is set before you. In 
the words of the hymn, now, in the days 
of your youth, is the time to be prepared 
“for larger years to come.” 

OFFERING: Read Romans 12:6-8 
Sing “Now in the days of youth” 


CLOSING PRAYER: 

O God of all wisdom, thrust Thou me 
into a lifelong quest of great ideas. Save 
me from easy contentment with small 
thoughts that cost little and whose rewards 
are slight. Stir within me some inward 
and holy passion for the mighty thoughts 
that, costing all, reward the soul with all. 
Quicken me with the growing pains of the 
mind that come from the great books. 
Teach me the thrill and the enlargement 
that are found in keeping pace with the 
great minds of the ages. Grant me the 
divine grace of being able to ask questions 
—sharp questions that cut deep and divide 
truth from error. Spare me the inner 
defeat of easy answers. Enlarge me by 
the wisdom that has come down from my 
fathers, but grant me the courage to out- 
grow it as they outgrew what had come 
down to them. Cleanse me of small spites, 
purge my soul of puny hatreds, sweep my 
heart of paralyzing bitterness—through the 
ennobling power of great ideas. In the 
name of Him who is the Truth.” Amen.? 


*Hayward, Percy R., quoted in The Hymnal 
for Youth. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1941. Used with permission. 
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For Your Christmas List 


A subscription to the International Journal of Religious Education 


makes a most appropriate Christmas gift. Mail us your order with 


the names and addresses of the persons on your gift list, and we 


will send each a gift card in your name and the International 


Journal for one year. A one year subscription is $5.00; three or more 


subscriptions in one order, to be mailed to separate addresses, are 


$4.50 each. (You may include your own renewal at this time and 


obtain the lower rate. ) If you include payment with your order of 


one or more subscriptions we will send you a beautiful colored 
Hallmark creche FREE. This nativity scene measures 7 x 18 x 10 


and retails for $1.00. 


Send orders to: 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Dept. H 


BOX 303 . NEW YORK 27, N. Y. | 
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2. He Taught Them to Pray 


PRELUDE: “Have thine own way, Lord” 


CALL TO WorsHIP: 

Jesus said: Men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint. 

O do not pray for easy lives, pray to 
be stronger men. Do not pray for tasks 
equal to your powers, but for powers equal 
to your tasks. Then the doing of your 
work shall be no miracle. Every day you 
shall wonder at yourself and the richness 
of life which has come to you by the grace 
of God. 

PurLurps Brooks’ 


“Draw thou my soul, O Christ” 
Luke 11:1-4 


Hymn: 
ScripTURE LESSON: 


TALK: 
THE PRACTICE OF PRAYER 


“The skill of the juggler is always 
fascinating. He can keep two or three balls 
bouncing with his head while he spins 
plates on his fingers and twirls hoops on 
his ankles. He can switch from one position 
to another instantly, and set up an en- 
tirely different routine. How does he 
do it? 

“The answer of course is practice and 
concentration. Each movement has been 
practiced-over and over again. Hours and 
hours have gone into perfecting each 
small part of his act. Then the parts 
have been carefully fitted together and 
there has been more practice. Not for 
one instant while he is performing does 
the juggler dare to let his mind wander, or 
forget what he is doing. A good per- 
formance demands that he be alert every 
moment.’ 

Just as we wonder at the skill and the 
concentration of the juggler, Jesus’ dis- 
ciples must have wondered at the intense 
way he prayed. They must have noticed 
how frequently he slipped out before dawn, 
how completely he yielded himself to God. 
Perhaps for these reasons they asked him 
to show them how to pray. 

Out of his own experience Jesus gave 
them a model prayer—not so much meant 
to be a complete prayer or a_ perfect 
prayer as to be an outline for what prayers 
should include. “In this manner you 
should pray,” he said, and he taught them 
what we know as the Lord’s Prayer. 

The part which addresses God as Father 
and indicates that his name is hallowed 
reminds us that our prayers should include 
praise or adoration. The part in which 
we ask that the kingdom should come on 
earth reminds us to include intercession 
for others. 

When we refer to our own needs—such 
as in the request for daily bread—that is 
a prayer of petition. And in this model 
for our prayers there is also a confession: 
“forgive us our debts.” The Lord’s Prayer 
ends with a doxology of praise and thanks- 
giving. 

For many persons the Lord’s Prayer is 
little more than six dozen words strung 
together; at least when they speak the 
words without thinking the sentences are 
empty. But when we utter it prayerfully 
and use it as a model for our devotion, 
it takes on rich meaning. We too are 
then asking Jesus—who is a master of 
prayer—to teach us to pray. 


Hymn: soul’s sincere 


desire” 


“Prayer is the 


Martin, W. B. J., Acts of Worship. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1960. Used with permis- 
sion. 

4Couch, Helen F., and Barefield, Sam S., 
Devotions for Junior Highs. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1960. Used with permission. 
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Tue Lorp’s Prayer 
(arranged for voice choir) 

Leader: Our Father who art in heav- 
en. 1. 

Boys: In whom we live, and move, and 
have our being. . . 

Girls: Grant that we, and all Christians, 
may be worthy children. 

Leader: Hallowed be thy name... 

Solo voice: O God, whose name is great, 

Second solo: Whose name is wonderful, 

Third solo: Whose name is holy, 

All: Grant that we, and all thy children, 
may glorify thee, not only with our lips, 
but with our lives. 

Leader: Thy kingdom come... 

Boys: May the kingdoms of the world 
become the Kingdom of our Lord, and 
of his Christ. 

Girls: And may all who claim thee as 
their King become thy faithful subjects, 
obeying thy laws. 

Leader: Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven... 

All: Make thy will known to us through 
thy holy Word. Let thy Word rule 
Over our desires, our lives, and our 
actions. 

Leader: Give us 
bread... 

Girls: O heavenly Father, who knowest 
what we have need of, give us the neces- 
sities and comforts of this life, with thy 
blessing .. . 

Boys: But above all, give us the Bread 
that nourishes eternal life. 

All: And give us grace to share with those 
who hunger and thirst. 

Leader: And forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors .. . 

Two low voices: Make us aware of thy 
mercy and thy patience toward us, that 
we may also be patient and forgive those 
who trespass against us. 

Leader: And lead us not into tempta- 
TOD ede 

Two medium voices: Support us, our 
Father, in the hour of trial, that we may 
not yield to temptation. 

Leader: But deliver us from evil... 

All: Keep us from all sin, from wicked- 
ness, and from the snares of the world. 

Leader: For thine is the Kingdom! 

Boys: And the power! 

Girls: And the glory! 

All: Forever (short pause) and ever 
(longer pause). Amen.5 


this day our daily 


OFFERING: 

O Lord, who hast taught us to pray 
“thy kingdom come,” we offer and present 
these gifts that they may be used to extend 
thy healing reign. Bless the varied min- 
istries of the members of this church— 
teachers, doctors, nurses, administrators, 
and businessmen—that together they may 
serve as agents of thy coming. Amen.® 


3. He Taught Them to Love 


PreLupDE: “Love divine, all loves excel- 
ling” 

‘CALL To WorsHIP: 

God is love and every one that loveth is 
born of God, and knoweth God. (I John 


4: 7, KJV) 


Hymn: “Love divine, all loves excelling” 
Scripture: John 13: 34, 35 
PRAYER: 


O Lord, our Christ, may we have thy 


‘Interpretation by Bishop Thomas Wilson 
(a.v. 1663); arranged for voice choir by Betty 
Jane and J. Martin Bailey. 


December 1961 


mind and thy Spirit. Make us instruments 
of thy peace. Where there is hatred, let 
us sow love; where there is injury, pardon; 
where there is discord, union; where there 
is doubt, faith; where there is despair, 
hope; where there is darkness, light; and 
where there is sadness, joy. O divine 
Master, grant that we may not so much 
seek to be consoled as to console; to be 
understood as to understand; to be loved, 
as to love; for it is in giving that we re- 
ceive, it is in pardoning that we are 
pardoned, and it is in dying that we are 
born to eternal life. 

St. Francis or Assisi, 12th century 
TALK: 

Tue IDENTIFYING BADGE 

When members of an organization come 
to its annual convention they are asked 
to register so that there will be a record 
of their attendance. Usually each one is 
given a badge with the name and address 
of the wearer clearly printed on it. This 
identification serves a number of purposes. 
It helps another who cannot remember 
the name. It may serve as a meal ticket. 
Most of all it proclaims to anyone who is 
interested that the wearer is a member of 
the organization. Thus he is set apart from 
others and is a marked man as long as 
he wears the badge. 

Jesus recommended an identifying badge 
for his disciples, one that would set them 
apart so that they could readily be dis- 
tinguished by anyone. This mark was not 
celluloid or ribbon; it was a way of life. 

In those days a Christian’s attitude was 
quite different from that of his neighbor 
and friends. Popular belief was that might 
was right and that love, compassion, and 
sympathy were weaknesses of character. 
Those officials who showed mercy and con- 
sideration did not long remain in office. 
Hate your enemies and love your friends— 
such was the current philosophy of human 
relations. 

Jesus’ followers believed in a different 
way of living. He taught them to love 
their enemies and to pray for those who 
persecuted them. He urged them to love 
one another. To the extent that those 
who professed faith in him took his teach- 
ing seriously they must have stood out 
sharply in their pagan environment. One 
of the historians of that period was moved 
to exclaim, “How these Christians love one 
another!” 

Jesus’ way of life is the way of love. 
This virtue is the distinguishing feature 
of the follower of Christ. It should not 
be necessary for a Christian to wear any 
kind of identifying badge. To do so is not 
harmful, of course, but in the final analysis 
the badge that is the true mark of the 
Christian is his attitude of love. 

Cart J. SCHERZER® 


“Blest be the tie that binds” 


OFFERING: Lord, we pray that this money 
which we now offer thee may speak 
of love and friendship and so point 
beyond itself to the Great Giver of every 
good and perfect gift. Amen.? 


BENEDICTION: ‘The love of God and the 
fellowship of his children be with us all. 
Amen. 


Hymn: 


4. He Called Them to Follow 


PRELUDE: Use the melody of a hymn that 
is to be sung. 


®Scherzer, Carl J., Followers of the Way. 
Philadelphia: The Christian Education Press, 1955. 
Used with permission. 


Cait to WorsHuIP: 
Leader: When you come to worship the 
Lord, exalt him. 


Response: Lift up your hearts. 

Leader: Present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, . . . which is your reasonable 
service. 

Response: Let this mind be in you, which 


was also in Christ Jesus. 


Hymn: Choose one from the section on 
adoration in your hymnal. 


PRAYER: 


O Thou in whom we live and move and 
have our being, we offer and present unto 
Thee our souls and our bodies, our thoughts 
and our desires, our words and our deeds, 
to be a living and continual sacrifice. We 
are not our own, therefore we glorify thee 
in our bodies and in our spirits which 
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) 
are Thine; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 
Proressor KnicuHT, 19th century 
ScripTURE READING: 

As part of our reading from the Bible 
today we shall use the verses of a familiar 
hymn, “Jesus calls us: o’er the tumult” 
page -.__, as a response to the passage 
that is read. Let us now sing the first 
verse. 
Leader: 
Response: 
Leader: 
Response: 


Read Mark 1:16-20 
“Jesus calls us,” verse 2 
Read Mark 10:17-31 


“Jesus calls us,” verse 3 


MepiTraTion: “He Called Them Both” 

What was the difference between the 
fishermen and the rich young man? 

Peter and James and John accepted 
Jesus as the Lord of ail their lives... . 
They no longer lived fragmented lives, one 
part for spiritual things, another for them- 
selves. When they came to Jesus they held 
nothing back. 

But the rich ruler—at many levels he 
could give himself wholeheartedly to God, 
but when it came to material comforts, 
these he could not give up. 

There is a lesson in this for anyone who 
wishes to become a Christian, Indeed, 
it is a lesson for anyone who dares to 
ask, ‘““What is God’s will for my life?” 

Do you know how to find God’s will? 

Really, it is quite simple. 

A great Christian gentleman in Japan 
put it into a single word. He was talking 
with a world-famous missionary, E. Stanley 
Jones. Dr. Jones asked the Japanese 
Christian, whose name was Toyohiko Ka- 
gawa, “What is the first thing in knowing 
the will of God?” 

Kagawa answered in this word: 
render.” 

This is why the fishermen found a full- 
ness of life such as they had never imagined 
possible. They surrendered. They gave 
up all the various pieces of their lives, all 
personal ambition and possessions and de- 


“Sur- 


sires, and they said: 


Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

Take my moments and my days; 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 


Take my silver and my gold; 

Not a mite would I withhold. 

Take my intellect and use 

Every power as Thou shalt choose. 


But the rich young man—he could not 
do this. He could not surrender. He was 
afraid. 

It takes courage to make this kind of 
surrender. I guess most of us have been 
brought up to think it is cowardly to 
surrender. . .. But if you were to ask 
Peter or James or John, or any other of 
those young people who surrendered every- 
thing they were and had and wanted to 
be to the will of God as they knew it 
through Jesus Christ, they’d tell you it 
takes real courage to surrender. 

Kagawa ... . also said, “If you are will- 
ing to die for it, there is nothing you 
cannot accomplish.” 

Jesus has given people—ordinary folks 
like you and me and Peter and the other 
disciples—that kind of courage. It comes 
from a life that is . . . wholly consecrated 
to God. Would you like your life—your 
whole life—really to count in God’s world? 
Then dare to trust your life to him, all 
of it! 

Jerry E. WALKER? 


Hymn Response: “Jesus calls us,” verse 5 


OFFERING: Read Matthew 6:19-20 
Sing “We give thee but thine own” 


BENEDICTION: 
choosing. 


Use one of your own 


Talker, E. Jerry, Seeking a Faith of Your 
Own. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1961. Used with 


permission. 


Young People’s Departments 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
New Adventures in the New Year 


For the Worship Committee 


Entering the new year, we should be 
grateful for the benevolence of the past 
year. But more especially should we re- 
joice that many occasions of worship and 
service will unfold before us in this new 
year. The future days, weeks, and months 
will present a variety of blessings from 
God. We must respond to God with wor- 
ship. 

Standing upon this threshold of a new 
life, as it were, we should be filled with 


*Minister, Bethel United Church of Christ, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
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by Harold A. SCHULZ* 


new enthusiasm to lead the group into 
worshiping God who is the “‘same yester- 
day, today, and forever.” We need to be 
aware of the Creator who has given us 
life and substance. Everything we use in 
our day-to-day existence is a gift of God. 
No breath can be breathed, no motion 
made, no forward step taken except by 
the power and grace of God. We need 
to put ourselves into direct focus with 
the Creator and Sustainer of all our liv- 
ing. Worship in prayer and praise is our 
great response to God’s action. When 
we worship, every moment and experience 
of life deepens with meaning. Moreover, 
when we come to God and worship out 
of sheer joy, our souls exhilarating in the 
pure felicity of the Creator, our worship 
speaks of a genuine communion with him. 

One of the best methods by which the 


committee may gain new enthusiasm and 
spiritual life, so that a true worship ex- 
perience may be expressed to the group 
in the coming weeks and months, is to 
meet together in study. The committee 
may plan to meet several times for a 
study of some of the psalms that deal with 
various aspects of worship. A good help 
is The One-Volume Commentary by J. R. 
Dummelow (Macmillan, 1947). If you 
have access to your pastor’s Interpreter’s 
Bible you will find it a storehouse of in- 
formation. Consider the use of Clarice 
Bowman’s Resources for Worship (Asso- 
ciation Press, 1961) and Robert Fauth’s 
When We Worship (Christian Education 
Press, 1961). In Miss Bowman’s book, 
Part I is a study course in itself and de- 
serves the careful attention of a committee 
desirous of being spiritually illumined and 
better equipped to lead others in worship. 

Some of the psalms especially useful for 
study are 29, 50; 51, 95,)96,te2euuoos 
and 146. The committee’s study may be- 
gin with a reading of these ancient but 
vibrant hymns of the Hebrews, followed 
by discussion and assistance from the com- 
mentaries. .,.The most convenient and 
adaptable procedure for your committee 
will unfold as the study progresses. 

Besides studying the psalms, spend one 
or more sessions searching through the 
hymnal. A systematic study of the hymnal 
used in your group will better acquaint 
you with various subheadings and special 
topics under which the hymns are listed. 
Some hymnals have several sample orders 
of worship as well as a description and 
explanation of the church year. A medita- 
tive study of the hymns themselves will 
give members of the committee a greater 
appreciation of meaningful use of hymns. 
Consider using books like Stories of Hymns 
We Love by C. M. Rudin, and The 
Hymnody of the Christian Church by L. 
F. Benson. 

It will be noted that no words of prayers 
are given in the resources. Members of 
the worship committee may each formu- 
late a prayer appropriate for the theme of 
one of the services. These may be read 
anonymously by the leader, if desired, or 
by the writers of the prayers. This crea- 
tive effort will give the committee mem- 
bers an opportunity to express their feel- 
ings about the subject and to participate 
in a new year’s adventure. 


Two topics deal with the Bible, the 
first recognizing the tenth anniversary of 
the RSV Bible publication. Youth Week, 
sponsored by the United Christian Youth 
Movement, begins the last week of Janu- 
ary, and all young people should be urged 
to attend the various community activities 
of that week. If no programs are being 
held locally, it would be well to send for 
the Youth Week Packet! and try to ar- 
range for joint meetings of two or three 
youth fellowships. Further suggestions for 
consideration of the theme of the week 
are given under No. 4 below. 


1The contents of the Youth Week Packet were 
described on the inside front cover of the Sep- 
tember International Journal, where prices are giv- 
en for the separate pieces. For samples of each 
item send for the Youth Week Packet, BBO09-1048, 
from the Office of Publication and Distribution, 
NCC, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
75¢ each. 
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1. Beginning “That Wonderful 
Year” 


CALL To WorsHIP: 


We walk up a new hill, a new road, a 
new way in a new year. We walk this 
path together, in communion with thee, O 
God, praying and singing thy praise. As 
we worship thee now we thank thee for 
the happy occasions to serve thee and to 
sing of thy goodness through this year. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “Another year is dawning” 


MESSAGE IN ScripTuRE: Psalms 32:1-11; 
43:1-5 | 
CREATIVE PRAYER: (One minute of con- 
centrated silent prayer after saying: ‘‘As 
I enter this new year, Lord, I am led 
in thy way.’’) 

PRAYER: (As prepared by a member of 
the worship committee) 


Hymn: “Guide me, O thou great Jeho- 
vah” A 

PoreM: 

PRAISE 

How may I thank Thee? 

How may I praise Thee? 

Upon the timbrel and the harp, 

With the saxophone, the snare and the 
bass? 

O let me praise Thee! 

With the flute, the trumpet and the viols? 

O let me praise Thee! 

With the beat and my stomping feet? 

O let me praise Thee! . 

With the dancing and the noise? ha 

O let me praise Thee! 

Let everything that is welling up in 

Praise Thee. 


me 


. ee 

Let everything conspire together poe ai 
To make that big sound. oo. 
Tio) 


Yes, I mean the big sound. 5 
Let that big sound praise Thee. Ww 
I mean, let the whole works praise Thee? 
Let it! vo! 
Alleluia! 

Joun G. HarRELy? 


OFFERTORY SENTENCE: “God loves a 
cheerful giver.” 


OFFERTORY DEDICATION: 

Father, all that we have is thine; all 
that we are belongs to thee; all we hope 
to have or be is already thy possession. 
Therefore we consider this act of giving 
an occasion of joyous worship. In - 
name of Christ; who gave all. Amen, 


Hymn: “Our God, our help in 
past” 

MEDITATION: “The Wonderful pay 
Ahead” incom A 
Does the beginning of this new year put — 

butterflies in your stomach? Do you 


wonder what is ahead for you in school? — 
At work? Perhaps in your wondering 
about life and its conditions and difficul- 
ties, you also know that in the midst of it 
all this year can be a wonder-full one. 
Your hopes and expectations and wall 
pursuing of those dreams can make the 
year a beautiful one if your life is lived | 
in faith and trust. Set the tone by say- | 
ing to yourself, “I enter this year with an 
open mind, obedient to God’s divine spirit |’ 
of inspiration.” Yet, the question is asked: 
How shall we face the New Year? — : 
With Faith—the inner spirit with which | 
we win moral victories over chaos, un- 
rest, and evil. 


‘wou | 

‘ae : 

y oh 

2In motive, April 1961, page 2. Used by per- i 
mission. leg 5 
j 
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With Belief—a belief in God, his creation, 

and the life everlasting. 

* Prayer—as regularly as night follows 

ay. 

With Conscience—the 

tween right and wrong. 

With Courage—the indomitable quality 

that keeps us going forward. 

‘With Honesty—because it is an obligation 

| within ourselves. 

With Content of the simple things—so 
| that we may defeat selfishness and keep 
"personal concerns from undermining the 

high plane of his will. 

With Love for one another—the new 
philosophy of life. 

With Christian living—that which we can 
attain only through thinking and doing 
what is in accord with Christ’s teaching. 

With Trust in this credo—for it is God’s 
will. 


counterpoise be- 


CLARICE BOWMAN? 


BENEDICTION: I Kings 8:61. 


_2. Appreciating the R.S.V. 
Bible Translation 


CALL TO WorsHIP: 


_ Leader: Bless, O Lord this holy day 
As we meet to sing and pray. 
Group: Before thee, gift of self we lay, 
Coins of love to thee we pay. 


' Unison: Lord, we seek thy shining ray 
That will lead us on our way. Amen. 


Hymn: “Praise to God” (Hymn tune, 
obwDiz) 
Mess4cer IN Scripture: II Peter 1:19- 


Zl; II Timothy 3:16, 17; Hebrews 4:12 
CREATIVE SILENT PRAYER, 
~ Psalm 119:105 
PRAYER: (Prayer thoughts about the Bible 
‘as prepared by members of the Worship 
2 Committee. ) 


ce. “Q Word of God Incarnate”’ 
(Hymn tune, Munich) 


introduced by 


_OFFERTORY: (See service No. 1) 


» MEDITATION: 


Tue Brs_te CoMEs TO LIFE 
“The Egyptian housewife who in A.D. 
100 wrote down a new bread recipe used 
simple, everyday Greek words. So did 
the little boy painstakingly print’ng a let- 


4 
wees | ie his father away on a business trip; 


wise the farmer who gave his neighbor 
a recipe for grain and the merchant who 
dictated his last will and testament. 


“Tt was not until the dawn of the 20th 

ry that archeologists digging into 
tons of: papyrus uncovered startling evi- 
dence that changed their whole outlook 
toward the original Greek of the New 
Testament. They were indebted to such 
obscure persons as the Egyptian workman 
who broke open a mummified crocodile 
filled with Greek documents of the period: 


private letters, wills, receipts. Research 
revealed the truth, that the everyday 
‘people’s’ Greek of these first century 


recordings was the same as that which 
Paul and the Gospel writers used. 

_ “The first revision of the Bible to feel 
the effect of this . . . research was the 
Revised Standard Version of the Holy 
Bible, authorized by some 40 Protestant 
: denominations. One of the biggest tasks 


~8Used by permission of Program Quarterly. 
Copyright The Methodist Publishing House, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


aes 


members of the Standard Bible Committee 
faced . . . was that of restoring the origi- 
nal meaning of many words in the Scrip- 
tures to bring the message into life for 
people of today. . . 

“The new knowledge of Greek usage 
that the revisers possess naturally colors 
the whole of the R.S.V. of the New Testa- 
ment. At many points new insights con- 
trast with those of the King James Ver- 
sion. Examples: 

“When Paul urged people to give (Ro- 
mans 12:8), he did not mean ‘with sim- 


plicity, as K.J. translates, but ‘in liber- 
ality 
“In Shakespeare’s day ‘communicate’ 


meant ‘share.’ Thus when the K.J. schol- 
ars had Paul urge (Galatians 6:6), ‘Let 
him that is taught in the word communi- 
cate unto him that teacheth in all good 
things,’ they were not approving talking 
back to the preacher. They and Paul 
both meant pay the preacher’s salary! 
The R.S.V. reads ‘Let him who is taught 
the word share all good things with him 
who teaches.’ 

“Also on the list of 17th century words 
replaced in the R.S.V. are: ‘suffer’-—‘let’; 
‘allow’—‘approve’; ‘“comprehend’—‘over- 
come’; ‘carriage’—‘baggage’; ‘fetch a com- 
pass——‘make a circuit’; ‘meat’—‘food’; 
‘nephews’ — eandsons ‘wealth’—‘well- 
being’ 

We must remember with much appre- 
ciation the long road the Bible has trav- 
eled in being translated into readable 
modern English. William Tyndale was 


4By Frances Dunlap Heron in The Messenger, 
St. Louis, Missouri, August 19, 1952, pp. 10-12. 
Used by permission. 
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Barosin Head of Christ 


Avaisie now with a neutral 
background of tans and grays this 
concept of Christ is finding new 
friends. In three standard sizes, it 
ranges in price from 75 cents to 
$7.50. Sold by religious book and 


picture dealers. 
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the first to translate the Scriptures from 
the original languages. For his work he 


was burned at the stake in October 1536. 


Many other translations were made 
through the decades and centuries. May 
we give thanks for the R.S.V. through 


our dedicated use of it. 
BENEDICTION: Numbers 6: 24-26 


3. Let Us Read the Bible 


Catt TO Worsuip: (See last service) 


Hymn: “Holy Bible, book divine’ (Hymn 
tune, Mercy) 
MESSAGE IN ScripTuRE: Luke 4:16-21 


CREATIVE PRAYER suggested by Psalm 119: 
105 


PRAYER: (Prayer thoughts about the 
Bible prepared by the members of the 
Worship Committee) 


Hymn: ‘Behold a _ sower 
(Hymn tune, Forest Green) 


from afar” 


OFFERTORY: (See service No. 1) 


Hymn: “Break thou the bread of life” 
(Note: this hymn may be read as a pre- 
meditation thought) 


MEDITATION: 


WHEN Papa READ THE BIBLE 

The time is seven o’clock of an evening 
in the closing decade of the last century— 
“The gay nineties.” The scene is an old- 
fashioned dining room of a home located 
in a small, mid-New Hampshire manufac- 
turing town. The yellow glow of a kero- 
sene lamp, ceiling-hung over the dining 
table . ... seated are Papa, Mama, four 
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An ideal Christmas gift for everybody 
who studies the Bible — laymen, stu- 
dents, Sunday school teachers, minis- 
ters. This Concise Concordance to the 
easy-to-read Revised Standard Version 
Bible is invaluable for study, sermons, 
quotations and references. Includes a 
16-page list of proper names, 12 maps 
in full-color. $2.50 now at your denom- 
inational publishing house or your 
bookstore. 
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children, three boys and a girl. A grand- 
ma, an aunt, or both, and on occasion 
some woman who helped with the house- 
WOLrkGee 

Supper over, Papa says, “Son, get the 


Book.” Off one of us goes to the parlor, 
takes the Bible . . . and returning hands 
it to Papa. 


Opening the Book, he reads, 
psalm, a part of some hero story, a parable 
of Jesus’, a chapter from Paul, all accord- 
ing to what he had been following on 
previous evenings. 


family prayer. On arising Papa took the 
Book, and usually singing a stanza of some 
well-known hymn, for he had a fine tenor 
voice, he carried the Book back to the 
parlor table. 

Every night, six nights a week, this 
ritual was faithfully repeated. Papa 
omitted family prayers on Sunday night. 
By my twenty-first year, when I left home 
to attend school, I had heard Papa give 
some six thousand readings of the Holy 
Word at evening meals. 

And what enchanting reading it was! 
“In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” I saw the universe come 
spinning from the hand of God, the earth 
take form, the stars burst into shining and 
man finally stand erect. I saw Abraham 
leave Ur of the Chaldees; sojourn in 
Haran; gather his clan and move out 
across the desert “not knowing whither he 
went,” driving his cattle, sheep, goats, and 
camels on the trek to the Promised Land. 
I dreamed young Joseph’s dreams, ; 
I rejoiced when he rose to be chief slave. 
I delighted when Pharaoh summoned him 
from that “miserable hole” and elevated 
him to be viceroy over the land. 


I heard Israel sing the Psalms, ‘the 
“The Lord is my © 


hymns of the Temple. 
Shepherd”; “Bless the Lord, O my soul”; 

= X@) Lord, thou hast searched me, and 
known me”; . I heard Jesus shout, 
“Lazarus! come forth!” I heard him tell 
his parables. . . . I saw his head ane 
as he died on the cross, and I beheld hi 
risen from the tomb. 

I listened to Peter preach at Pentecost, 
marveled at the two-week storm which 
shipwrecked Paul on Malta’s rocky shore. 
I heard Paul dictate his letters: 
suffereth long and is kind”; 
the spirit”; ‘‘Other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is in 
Jesus Christ.” I heard the ringing roll of 
the martyrs in Hebrews and saw Ree 


tion’s New Jerusalem descending out oi. 


heaven “like as a bride adorned for her 
husband.” Oh! it was exciting when r= 
read the Bible. 

CHESTER WARREN Quuuaail 


Psalm 67:1-2 om 


BENEDICTION: 


MIL 


Hwa 


4. Youth Are Called to 
Responsible Freedom yor d 


pre es 
CaLL To WorsuHiP: (See service No. 2) 
Hymn: “Lord, thy glory fills the heaven” 


MESSAGE IN ScrIPTURE: Matthew 5:27- 
30; I Corinthians 13; Romans 13:8-10 


SILENT PRAYER following the reading of>- 


“Let us love one another; for love is of 
God.” (I John 4:7) = 


PRAYER as prepared by a member of the 
worship committee 


5From ‘When Papa Read the 
right The Upper Room, Nashville, 
by permission. 


Bible,”” 
Tenn. 


copy- 
Used 


iv? 


maybe a 


The reading over, all | 
knelt by their chairs, and Papa offered the | 


“Love | 
“Quench. not 


“Jesus, thou divine companion” 
Porm: “Lasting beauty” (See below) 
OFFERTORY SERVICE: (See service No. 1) 
Hymn: “I would be true” 


MEDITATION: 
CurIsTIAN THoucHts AsouT SEx 
“Sex is the second strongest appetite. 
Second only to hunger, it is the most 
powerful drive in human behavior. 


“It is characteristic of Jesus that he 
should have attacked this problem early 
in his teaching on character.’ [Read 
Matthew 5:27-28] 

“It is not at-all uncommon for the 
terms love and lust to be confused . 
it is unfortunate that we do not have 
another term than love for the Christian 
attitude. It should be pointed out that 
this does not imply that sex is wrong. .. . 
_ No life is complete which does not utilize 
all of its sources of strength. . 


| ‘Jesus’ teaching on the subject of the 
sex drive in the Sermon on the Mount, 
when read with understanding and judged 
in: the light of his whole teaching, is clear. 
It is probable that Jesus did not confine 
this teaching only to sexual impurity... . 
The word translated lust may be used to 
refer to any, sort of unbridled, selfish de- 
sire. -Whénever any urge becomes strong 
enough to dominate one’s entire person- 
ality, even temporarily, it may be described 
as lust. . It was like Jesus to strike 
directly at the chief source of trouble. He 
did not treat the sex drive as something 
not to be mentioned. . He recognized 
its presence in human nature and discussed 
it as frankly and firmly as any other issue. 
. When sex becomes an end in 
itself, it is lust. ‘Petting parties,’ then, 
are likely to break down the natural ideal- 
istn of adolescent love and replace it with 
sexual lust. The individual . . . will 
committing adultery.’ 

God has created each of us with the 
ang capacity, to love and to express this 
’ to the opposite sex. This we are free 
| to express. But we are responsible for our 
freedom of sex. For God has also en- 
| dowed us with intellect, a moral censcience, 
and a set of principles underlying the 
Christian way of life. These principles 
are for our benefit. When they are applied 
to living and loving in our society, we will 
| find the greatest amount of the abundant 
happiness God desires us to have. “Love,” 
says Bonaro Overstreet, “fs not two people 
looking in each other’s eyes; but two 
_ people standing shoulder to shoulder look- 
ing out upon a common goal in life.” 

: Porm: 

| LaAstTinG BEAUTY 

| Ie ‘beauty but skin deep 

_ Among God’s human race? 
brid what is beautiful 

Abou 


a lovely face? 


Hymn: 


and hate will write 

ugly lines of harm, 
And evil leaves the face 

- Without its native charm. 


_ All facial grace will fade 
As it is paper thin, 


But lasting beauty comes 
From God who dwells within. 
3 Hae ot 
‘ * 
aoa 
®By Ernest M. Ligon, in The Psychology of 
Christian ‘Personality. New York: The Macmillan 
_ Company, 1953, pp. 124-126, 130, passim. The 
word “adultery” should be changed to “fornica- 
_ tion” as used here, since ‘‘adultery’’? implies that 
: one or both persons are married. 
From Youth, August 30, 1959, used by permis- 
sion of the Christian Education Press and the Pil- 
- grim Press. 
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Christmas Art in American Museums 


(Continued from page 9) 


pieces which may be studied and enjoyed. 

If a church has such reproductions in a lending li- 
brary, a family with children might sclect one or two 
for use in the home during the Christmas season. Put 
in a place where members of the fam'ly will see it often, 
the picture will stimulate questions and opinions. After 
the picture has been seen for a while, some interpretation 


is based should be read several times. Poems, carols, 
and stories that enlarge/ upon the theme of the picture 
can be read for family worship. 

Pictures can be used in much the same way in church 
groups. If possible the group should visit a museum 
to see the original, or at least other originals on the 
same theme. 

If the family lives with a reproduction of a great 
painting for a few weeks during the Christmas holidavs, 
the season will be richer. Friends who come into the 
home during that time will catch the spirit of finding 


should be given by an older child or by a parent, or by 
The Bible story on which the picture 


the two together. 


Interpreting Birth to Children 
(Continued from page 11) 


harm. At first he was fastened to 
the wall of the uterus, but by this 
time he has become connected to his 
mother’s body by a cord. Through 
this cord he gets the food he needs. 

“Both the uterus and the baby get 
bigger. When he is four and a half 
months old his muscles have grown 
enough so that mother feels his move- 
ment. This is a joyful moment for 
her! As he gets closer to his birth- 
day, he adds weight more rapidly— 
By that day 
the muscles in the uterus are ready to 
push him out through the birth canal. 
That canal is like a tube. It is usually 
closed but gets bigger as the baby 
moves toward a special opening be- 
tween Mother’s legs. If you think 
that this is difficult for Mother, you 
are right. It is hard work, but fortu- 
nately babies aren’t very big when 
they are born. Doctors and nurses in 
the hospital help mothers and give 
them medicine so they can be fairly 
comfortable. 

“Once this healthy baby is born he 
cries so that he can breathe the air 
he needs. When they hear this cry, 
Mother and Father (who isnt far 
away) know that the baby they have 
wanted so long is now theirs to love 
and cherish.” 

It is a story of marvel and wonder 
and beauty. It is a lovely story to 
tell with variations and additions over 
and over again. 


Am I Going to Drink? 
(Continued from page 22) 


The Life Adjustment booklet 
Facts About Alcohol by Raymond 
G. McCarthy is excellent. 

The three-pamphlet series of dis- 
cussion guides entitled The Psycho- 
logical Effects of Alcohol, Commu- 
nity Opinions on Alcohol, and In- 
dividual Altitudes Toward Alcohol 
could be used in youth fellowship 
discussion programs. 

The book by Raymond G. 
McCarthy, Teen-Agers and Alco- 
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hol, $4.00, is excellent. 

Materials may also be ordered 
from: 

Allied Youth, 1705 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare has a 10¢ 
bulletin on alcoholism. Write the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Alcoholics Anonymous, P. O. Box 
459, Grand Central Annex, New York 
17, N. Y., has significant resources. 

The above principles suggest an ap- 
proach to helping teen-agers face this 
question. Any help the church can 
offer will emerge out of the fullness 
of the relation of that church to each 
young person. If the relation is ade- 
quate, an effective beginning can be 
made in dealing with the question 
“To drink or not to drink.” 


The Church School and the 
Handicapped Child 


(Continued from page 15) 


reading lists and written materials are 
being gathered by denominational 
leaders. The Committee on the Chris- 
tian Education of Exceptional Per- 
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new ways to celebrate Christmas. 
they may want to do the same! 


Who knows, next year 


sons, National Council of Churches, 
is taking the lead in selecting mate- 
rial, evaluating it, and acting as the 
clearing house for information and 
literature. 

The goals of Christian education 
for handicapped children are not un- 
like the goals in work with other chil- 
dren. The most important part of 
any plan for these children, whether 
in a special class or a regular class, 
is the teacher. His faith is communi- 
cated through himself more than 
through the lesson or the program. 
If he can accept and love the chil- 
dren, handicaps and all, not with pity 
that tears them down but with com- 
passion that builds them up, he will 
be able to point the way to as much 
faith as they are capable of developing. 


New paperbacks that 
sharpen your insight — 


broaden your outlook 


MARTIN LUTHER: 


SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS 

Edited by John Dillenberger. As exciting 
now as when they were written by this 
dominant figure of the Reformation. An 
Anchor Original A271 $1.45 


LIGHT THE DARK STREETS 
C. Kilmer Myers. The Vicar of St. Augus- 
tine’s Chapel in New York’s slums tells of 
his efforts to salvage a gang of boys. A 
Dolphin Book C193 $1.45 


TO THE GOLDEN SHORE 


Courtney Anderson. The life of Adoniram 
Judson, the first missionary. “What a 
story! . . . the unbelievable triumph of 
the Christian gospel in a hostile land.” 
—Saturday Review. A Dolphin Book 
C192 $1.45 


THE ANCIENT LIBRARY 
OF QUMRAN 


Frank Moore Cross, Jr. Comprehensive 
and scholarly survey of the discovery, de- 
ciphering, and interpretation of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Maps and pictures. Revised. 
An Anchor Book ADT2:? $125 


A CALENDAR OF HYMNS 


Compiled by Frederic Fox. 53 hymns for 
the American- Christian year, each with 
words, music, story, and background. A 
Dolphin Magnum Original 7% x 10% 

C357 $1.45 


At all booksellers, or from 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y 


BOOKS OFF THE PRESS 


Theory and Design of Christian 
Education Curriculum 


By Campbell Wyckoff. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1961. 219 pp. $4.50. 

The consideration of design in the cur- 
riculum of religious education has led 
about thirteen denominations to join in a 
cooperative project which seeks a common 
design for more effective Christian edu- 
cation for Protestant churches. (This 
project was described by Miss Rowena 
Ferguson in the October 1961 Interna- 
tional Journal, in an article entitled “A 
Partnership in Curriculum.”) Professor 
Wyckoff of Princeton Seminary has had 
a significant part in the study which led 
to this project., He presented many of 
the basic papers considered by the group, 
and served as a consultant to some of the 
participating denominations. He was urged 
by the steering committee of the study to 
write this book, drawing freely upon the 
materials and findings of the study. 

Yet Theory and Design of Christian 


Education Curriculum, while involving 
judgment and experience of members of 
national denominational staffs, is also 


rooted in the author’s experiences as a 
working teacher in the local church, as a 
curriculum builder, and as a writer of cur- 
riculum materials. He had a practical 
view of his own work, suggesting that the 
book be regarded as a “workirg paper’; 
that “‘the principles that it enunciates, the 
ideas it presents, the proposals that it 
makes, must be reacted to, tried out, 
changed, or corrected if it is to serve as a 
means of improvement of the curriculum 
of Protestant education.” 

By this he means that such reaction 
should come not only from the editorial 
staffs at work on curriculum designs, but 
from pastors, directors of Christian educa- 
tion, and Sunday school teachers and offi- 
cers. This is a challenge to enter into 
one of the most exciting periods of cur- 
riculum development in a_ generation. 
Every Sunday school teacher has his own 
ideas of what is wrong with the curricu- 
lum he uses. A careful reading of this 
book will help him relate his ideas to 
objectives as worked through by leaders 
of many denominations and to the theory 
of the curriculum. He will see his own 
classwork in light of the history of Prot- 
estant curriculum. And he will gain new 
insights from Dr. Wyckoff’s section on the 
principles of curriculum which take into 
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- Abingdon Press, 1961. 


account the findings of secular as well as 
religious education. 

Dr. Wyckoff’s book will help many 
teachers find more effective ways of com- 
municating the Christian faith, and a bet- 
ter understanding of what they are doing. 
Those who are searching for such help 
will want to get a copy of this book and 
set aside substantial time for reading it, 
reflecting upon it, and discussing it with 
others who share their concern. 

ALcwyNn L. RoBErTs 


The Church and the 
Exceptional Person 


By Charles E. Palmer. New York, 
174 pp. $1.75. 

The author says that this book “has 
been written in the hope that it will in- 
crease the reader’s understanding of the 
characteristics, problems, and needs of ex- 
ceptional persons . . . the person who is 
outside the normal range...” He’ points 
out that “the exceptionality may be an 
advantage or a disadvantage, or in some 
circumstances it may make no difference.” 
He believes that “the person with excep- 
tional problems needs Christ and the 
church,” indicates how they may be served 
by the church, and urges churches to ex- 
tend their ministries “to include each of 
God’s children, whatever his abilities or 
limitations.” 

Dr. Palmer describes nine classifications 
of exceptionality but cautions that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to describe all the abili- 
ties, limitations, and personality factors of 
any individual within the group. The list 
includes the intellectually exceptional, 
those with impaired hearing and impaired 
vision, the crippled, those with speech 
handicaps, the emotionally disturbed per- 
son, the multi-handicapped, the institu- 
tionalized person, and the homebound 
person. 

In a chapter on “Why Are We Con- 
cerned,” Dr. Palmer traces changing atti- 
tudes “from rejection, to humor, to pseudo- 
pity, and finally to one of Christian under- 
standing and helpfulness.” But then “it 
is rather puzzling to observe th>t, in spite 
of the important role that religion has 
played in the development of attitudes 
that made special education programs pos- 
sible, the public schools—not the church 
schools—have led the way.” 

There is a chapter on how to find per- 


sons who need this ministry, one on how 
to prepare to serve them, two chapters on 
church-sponsored ministries, and one on 
qualifications for teachers. A chapter en- 
titled “The Larger View” calls upon the 
church to stimulate and support other 
agencies to minister to persons with excep- 
tional needs. There is a listing of sources 
of assistance and a bibliography for fur- 
ther study. 

Dr. Palmer is speech and hearing con- 
sultant in the department of special edu- 
cation, Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, with over twenty-five 
years of experience in special education. 
He draws upon this experience in a way 
that makes interesting reading, accelerates 
understanding, provides instruction on 
what to do, and motivates action. 

ALcwYN L. ROBERTS 


Romance in Christian Marriage 


~By W. Clark Ellzey. New York, As- 
sociation Press, Reflection Book Series, 
1958. 127 pp. 50¢. 

This paperback has within its brief com- 
pass a wealth of insight and guidance in 
the understanding of the power of the 
Christian faith to enrich marriage from 
the first glimmer of love to the retire- 
ment years. 

It clarifies the difference between Chris- 
tian romance and the romantic illusions 
which cause so many marriages to founder. 
It also clarifies the differences between 
immature and mature Christianity. 

Readable and with many case illustra- 
tions, this book will be of value to all 
those who live in families. Pastors and 
marriage counselors will find it a valuable 
tool, especially for those who are growing 
in the faith. 

WituiAM H. GENNE 


The Bible, Religion, and the 
Public Schools 


By Donald E. Boles. 
University Press, 1961. 308 pp. $4.95. 

Shall the Bible be read in public 
schools? Is the Bible a sectarian book? 
May boards of education require compul- 
sory attendance for Bible reading? These 
difficult questions Professor Boles seeks to 
answer by inquiry into early history, by 
review of court decisions, by opinions from 
religious and educational leadership. He 
reports great confusion and inconsistency. 

“Tt would take an educator with the 
wisdom of Solomon to forecast the poten- 
tial legality of any proposed program of 
Bible reading in the public schools of the 
United States” (page 172). 

But tensions surrounding the debates 
require us to keep working for a solution, 
says Professor Boles, and one can be had 
if both sides remember the good faith of 
the opponent. 


Ames, Iowa State 


R. L, Hunt 


Had You Been Born in 
Another Faith 


By Marcus Bach. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 186 pp. 
$3.95. 


This book is an imaginative and some- 
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what successful attempt to take us within 
each of nine of the world’s major reli- 
gions: Hindu, Parsi, Buddhist, Confucian, 
Shinto, Jewish, Moslem, Roman Catholic, 
and Protestant. 

In a persuasive and sometimes moving 
way, the author treats the first six in 20 
pages each. Then he gives 26 pages to 
the Moslem, 20 to the Roman Catholic, 
and concludes with 15 pages on the Prot- 
estant. There is little attempt to criticize, 
compare, or evaluate. The emphasis is on 
accepting each with imagination and en- 
tering into each with a Christian sympathy 
that reflects some of its own light on the 
non-Christian religion being described. 

The chapter on the Protestant is not 
only the shortest but also the Ieast in- 
spiring. It is full of facts not very care- 
fully organized with very little about the 
spirit of Christ. The theme is diversity, 
democracy, and individualism. By con- 
trast, the chapter on the Confucian in 
Red China—while telling us absolutely 
nothing about Confucianism today—gets 
its power from its use of the most pro- 
found and moving sayings and incidents 
from the Chinese Classics and its very ef- 
fective evocation of the spirit and person 
of Confucius. 

The book closes with the statement 
that: “A vision of the universality of 
religion is moving among free people 
everywhere. . . . It includes the physicist 

. .. the historian . . . the scientist .. . 
the philosopher . . . the educator . . . the 
healer . . . the industrialist and the laborer 

. the theologian—in short, men and 
women of every walk of life who look 
upon religion as a quest and an adventure 
in search and discovery.” 

The best caution about this kind of uni- 
versalism is given us by the author him- 
self on page 80 in his description of Con- 
fucianism in the Middle Ages: ‘‘a new 
gospel of eclecticism sprang up within the 
movement, bringing an ever greater amal- 
gamation of Taoism, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism into evidence. Often such an 
approach, hailed as a religion for the 
masses, spread itself so thin that it drifted 
into nothingness or everythingness, de- 
pending upon the point of view.” 

RicHarp E. HANSON 


The Prophet from Nazareth 


‘By Morton Scott Enslin, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1961. 221 
pp. $4.95. 

The ‘‘non-miraculous view of the life of 
Jesus,” initiated by Strauss a century and 
a quarter ago, here finds a brilliant con- 
temporary defender. Enslin believes that 
many miracle stories in the Gospels re- 
sulted from the application to Jesus of 
Old Testament legends, and that the mate- 
rials that have come down to us were 
preserved “not for future biographers but 
because they were useful to missionary 
preachers.” 

It is a part of the author’s thesis, too, 
that “the religion of Jesus was speedily 
transformed into the religion about Jesus,” 
and that in understanding “the past and 
its figures, we must not obtrude our ques- 
tions.” He regards it “a popular Christian 
commonplace that the Pharisees misunder- 
stood Jesus. It is far more rarely recog- 
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nized that he may well have misunder- 
stood them.” Those who, like the re- 
viewer, take a different view of historical 
probability must reckon with Enslin’s 
learned and closely reasoned argument. 
This book reflects the mood of Thomas: 
“Unless I see . . . I will not believe.” It 
also echoes those other, but too often for- 
gotten, words of Thomas: ‘Let us also 
go, that we may die with him.” In any 
case, this book persuades that a work of 
reverent skepticism may contain more 
truth than one of blind credulity. 
J. CARTER SwaIm 


The Suburban Captivity of the 
Churches 


By Gibson Winter. 
day & Co., 1961. 


New York, Double- 
216 pp. $3.50. 


add these 


to your 


library... 


Author Gibson Winter states that the 
central concern for this study “is the crea- 
tion of a human environment in the 
metropolis” and “to assess the role of the 
churches in the metropolis.” 

To accomplish this task, the ordained 
Protestant Episcopal minister, now serving 
as an assistant professor in the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, ana- 
lyzes the American Protestant church’s 
origins and growth and concludes that the 
new image of the church is the “organi- 
zation church.” “The culture of the 
church has given way to the manipula- 
tions of the organization. In place of the 
sacraments, we have the committee meet- 
ing; in place of confession, the bazaar; in 
place of pilgrimage, the dull drive to hear 
the deadly speaker; in place of community, 
a collection of functions.” 


4 With these four new volumes of the Lay- 
man’s Bible Commentary, thirteen books 


in the 25-volume series are now ready for 
your use. Designed specifically to guide 
you in understanding the meaning of the 
biblical text, all LBC volumes are written 
by outstanding interpreters of the Bible. 
They help the Bible speak in today’s lan- 
guage for today’s men and women. 

New volumes: 6 — Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 
Samuel; 13 — Ezekiel, Daniel; 16 — Mat- 
thew; 21 — Romans, I and 2 Corinthians. 


& 


jo 


) oe 


sf LAYMAN’S BIBLE 
COMMENTARY 


Continuing to prove its worth as a clear, stimulating treatment 
of the Bible’s message, the LBC has sold more than 200,000 


copies since publication began. 


Laymen, ministers, church 


school teachers, college classes, study groups, and families are 
using it. Make a place on your library shelves and in your 


5 Bible study for the LBC. 
«: 


c Volumes already published: 1—Jntroduction to the Bible; 2— 
Genesis; 9—Psalms; 12—Jeremiah, Lamentations; 14—Hosea 


through Jonah; 18—Luke; 20—Acts of the Apostles; 22— 
Galatians through Colossians; 25—1, 2, 3 John, Jude, Revela- 


tion. 


$2.00 each; 4 or more (any titles) $1.75 each 
Boxed set of 4 new volumes, $7.00 


of 
H 
g 
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: 


flask your bookseller 


| JOHN KNOX PRESS} 


publisher of ALETHEIA Paperbacks 
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Within the organization church much 
energy is expended through the numerous 
rounds of activities. Winter suggests 
“that the activities of the churches provide 
a Protestant system of penance.” Thus, 
“The organization church became a sub- 
stitute for creative religion in action, a 
vehicle of ‘cheap grace.’ ” 

Although the author does a penctrating 
and discontenting analysis of the Protestant 
church and its membership, he sees a note 
of hope and possible renewal. He sees a 
new, vital biblical theology, a new interest 
in liturgy, new ministries in areas of spe- 
cial need, a ministry to the city in the 
form of church planning, and a reemer- 
gence of lay responsibility. 

Winter concludes that the church must 
face the call to mission: “the church-as- 
ministry, or the church-as-mission, is the 
only obedient and true form of the church. 
The central principle of this book can 
be put in three words: reformation is mis- 
sion. The true church realizes its mission 
in the world by a continual reformation.” 

This book is an excellent and recom- 
mended resource for the 1961-62 interde- 
nominational mission study, “Churches for 
New Times.” 

MyrtTLe E. HoLianp 


Jesus of Nazareth 


By Gunther Bornkamm. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. 239 pp. $4.00. 
When th’s book first appeared in Ger- 
many in 1956 its significance was soon 


THESE WERE THE MEN 


Professor Lawson, of the 


Apostolic Fathers—their 


ing impact on history. 


$5.00 at your bookstore, or write: 
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Candler 
School of Theology, introduces The 
teachings, 
their personalities, and their resound- 


recognized. By 1959 it had gone into the 
third edition, from which this splendid 
English translation was made. The author 
is Professor of New Testament Exegesis at 
Heidelberg University. He is well aware 
of the difficulties inherent in a critical 
historical approach to Jesus, and also of 
the point of view that emphasizes the 
“Jesus of faith” while deprecating the 
Jesus of history. He contends that the 
very difficulties are a challenge to com- 
petent inquiry, and the methodology of 
his historiography is of high significance. 
Dr. Bornkamm brings fresh insight to 
bear upon the Gospel sources. While he 
feels that we cannot compile a biography 
of Jesus from them, in brief anecdotes and 
episodes they do convey a vivid picture 
of an authentic historic person in the set- 
ting of his own world. Yet withal there 
is a quality of “otherness” about him that 
sets him apart, accounting for both his 
“influence and his rejection.” We see him 
in the role of prophet who teaches very 
much like a rabbi in the synagogue, but 
who also goes to the market place, into 
the open fields, and along the lake shore, 
calling a strange, loyal group to his follow- 
ing. He teaches with an authority derived 
not from any unique interpretation of the 
letter of the Scriptures; apart from the 
established pattern he has a directness of 
approach, going to the heart of every situ- 
ation with an “astounding sovereignty’ as 
he deals with the people he encounters. 
This author thinks that the birth nar- 
ratives are too much imbedded in legend 
to be accepted as historical accounts, but 


as for the resurrection event he feels that 
this is in an area “removed from historical 
scholarship” and the stories should be re- 
garded ‘as evidence of the faith” rather 
than ‘‘as records and chronicles.” Indeed 
he would credit the founding of the 
Church not so much to Jesus on earth 
as to the faith of his followers in a risen 
Lord, who had lived on earth. 

The creative insight of the author, 
coupled with competent scholarship, gives 
to this book a quality that will make it 
long stand as one of the more important 
in its field. Publishers and translators as 
well as author’ are to be commended for 
making it available in this English edition. 

STILeEs Less_y 


Guide to the Two-Year Colleges 


By Seymour Eskow. Great Neck, Bar- 
ron’s Educational Series, Inc., 1961. 320 
pp. $2.98. 

Junior colleges in the United States 
have grown in number from less than ten 
in 1900 to over seven hundred teday. 
They are significant not only for their 
growth, however, for in the expanding pic- 
ture and diversification of higher educa- 
tion the two-year institutions are likely to 
play an increasingly important role. 

This extensive listing and guide will 
serve a valuable purpose both for prospec- 
tive students and for reference in educa- 
tional offices. The listing itself appears 
to be quite comprchensive, with the infor- 
mation clearly organized for each institu- 
tion regarding the program, sponsorship, 


. . . whose prayers and writings and hard work 
solidified a young and struggling Church and 


made it live forever. 


ST. CLEMENT OF ROME 

THE TEACHINGS OF THE TWELVE 
ST. IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH 

ST. POLYCARP OF SMYRNA 


HOMILIES AND HORTATORY 


LITERATURE 
BARNABAS 
HERMAS 
DIOGNETUS 


You will find them in 


A Theological and Historical Introduction to 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 


By John Lawson 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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the degrees granted, admission require- 
ments, costs and financial aids, accredita- 
tion, etc. There is an almost inexhaus:ible 
variety of programs available from liberal 
arts to business, pre-professional (includ- 
ing religion), technical and engineer_ng 
courses, and one would think accessible in 
every region of the country. 

In addition to the directory itself, Mr. 
Eskow has included several helpful chap- 
ters which will guide a young person in 
evaluating his own motivation, his educa- 
tional experience and capacity, the impor- 
tant factors in the choice of a college, and 
how to study effectively. 

Wii11Am N. Lovett 


Teaching the New Testament 


By O. Jessie Lace. Greenwich, Seabury 
Press, 1961. 96 pp. $1.95. 

In the days before the New Testament 
assumed enduring form, church fathers 
sometimes drew up lists of books that 
showed three categories: those “recog- 
nized everywhere,” those widely disputed, 
and those somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes. For reasons wh'ch she explains, 
the author, who teaches Bible at William 
Temple College in Rugby, England, feels 
that the New Testament should be ap- 
proached by way of the books in the last- 
named group. 

On this basis, “the gospels do not be- 
come the subject of study until prepara- 
tion for them has been made by the study 
of what had been going on in the church 
before they were written.”” Whether one 
agrees with this or not, any teacher will 
need to justify his own syllabus with refer- 
ence to it, and curriculum planners will 
discover an approach worthy of discussion. 

There is not room for many details of 
history, archaeology, or textual criticism, 
but these are presupposed in the author’s 
scheme. In an appreciative foreword, Dr. 
Frederick C. Grant hails Miss Lace for 
having stated “clearly and persuasively the 
grounds for accepting and utilizing the 
positive contributions of modern Biblical 
scholarship.” Perhaps that is the chief 
value of the work. * 

J. CarTER SwAIm 


Book Notes. 


The Sage of Bethany: A Pioneer in 
Broadcloth 


Compiled by Perry E. Gresham. _ St. 
Louis, Bethany Press, 1960.-189 pp. $1.95. 
These essays on the life and thought of 
Alexander Campbell, founder of Bethany 
College and early leader of the Disciples 
of Christ, are adaptations of lectures given 
at the college by outstanding theologians 
_ and educators. 


Love and Conflict: New Patterns in 
Family Life 

By Gibson Winter. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday & Co., Dolphin Books, 1961. 
195 pp. $.95. This paperback volume is 
a reprint of the book first published in 
1958, dealing with the pressures of mod- 
ern life on family relations. 


To the Golden Shore: The Life of 
Adoniram Judson 


By Courtney Anderson. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday & Co., Dolphin Books, 
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1961. 520 pp. $1.45. This is a paper- 
back reprint of the biography of one of 
the great pioneers of the modern mission- 
ary era. 


Look Up and Hope! The Life of Maud 
Ballington Booth 

By Susan F. Welty. New York, Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1961. 284 pp. $5.00. 
Mrs. Booth is known for many service 
projects for human betterment over the 
whole United States, but she is best re- 
membered for her work in prison reform. 
This book tells the story of her long and 
influential life. 


Seasons of the Soul 


By Archibald F. Ward. Richmond, 
John Knox Press, 1960. 135 pp. $3.00. 
The author’s experience as a_ hospital 
chaplain opened his eyes to the value of 
the Psalms as a means of expressing the 
emotional needs of men today. This book 
contains his translation of one hundred 
Psalms, arranged in four groups: “When 
anguished is my heart,’ ‘Teach me thy 
paths,” “The Lord sustains me,” “A new 
song.” 

Heart in Pilgrimage 

By Reginald Cant. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1961. 147 pp. $2.50. “For 
the layman who can read, who thinks, but 
has no pretensions of scholarship” this 
study of prayer is written. Canon Cant, 
of York Minster, England, considers basic 
beliefs about the Christian life that under- 
lie the practice of prayer, and discusses 
the difficulties and joys experienced by the 
Christian in his prayer life. 


Stumbling Block 


By Douglas Jackson. New York, Abing- 
don Press, 1960. 126 pp. 75¢. Subtitled 
“A Study of Alcohol and Christian Re- 
sponsibility,” this book has been published 
by the Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Church to give an objective analysis of the 
problems created by alcohol in modern 
society and to help the churchman in his 
search for the Christian ethic in dealing 
with the problem. The author discusses 
the effects of alcohol, the need for control, 
alcoholism, biblical references to alcohol, 
and positions of the churches; he con- 
cludes with an appeal to Christian respon- 
sibility. 


God’s Knotty Log: Selected Writings of 
John Bunyan 


Edited and introduced by Henri A. 
Talon. Cleveland, World Publishing Co., 
Meridian Books, 1961. 313 pp. $1.65. 
This paperback contains the texts of The 
Heavenly Footman and The _ Pilgrim’s 
Progress, with notes and introduction by 
the editor, and a short bibliography of 
books on Bunyan. 


The Gospels Translated into Modern 
English 

By J. B. Phillips. New York, Mac- 
millan Go, 1961". 252) ’pp. b1.20.. yDr: 
Phillips’ popular translation of the Gospels 
is now published in paperback form. 


Light the Dark Streets 


C. Kilmer Myers. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday & Co., Dolphin Books, 1961. 
149 pp. $.95. This is the paperback 
edition of the book, first published by Sea- 
bury Press, which has become a classic 


account of the attempt of a church staff 
to mediate God’s grace to youth of the 
lowest economic and social class, living 
around Henry Street in the lower east side 
of New York City. 


Danger Ahead! 


By C. W. Scudder. Nashville, Broad- 
man Press, 1961, 180 pp. $3.25. In 
this book the author, professor of Christian 
ethics at the Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, discusses some pressing 
problems of our society and suggests ways 
that Christians might approach them. 


Prayers for the Family 


By Josephine and Christopher Bunch. 
Westwood, N. J., Fleming H. Revell, 1961. 
62 pp. $1.50. The authors of this book 
of prayers for family worship not only are 
parents but also share the leadership of a 
pastorate in England. 


by Rachel Henderlite 


Forgiveness and Hope 


To have a solid basis for an educa- 
tional program, the church must build 
upon its own faith, and lay aside any 
crippling influences of secular philos- 
ophy. “Justification by faith” is the 
organizing principle behind this work. 
Dr. Henderlite emphasizes how im- 
portant it is that the church’s teach- 
ings reflect in content, procedures, 
and spirit, the gospel of God’s grace. 


$2.75 


two by Sara Little 


The Role of the Bible 
in Contemporary 
Christian Education 


A meaningful study of Christian ed- 
ucation, based on the understanding 
of revelation among theologians— 
Barth, Brunner, Temple, Tillich, 
Richard Niebuhr; and considering the 
views of prominent Christian edu- 
cators—James D. Smart, Lewis J. 
Sherrill, Randolph Crump Miller. A 
thoughtful analysis of the developing 
philosophy of Christian education to- 
day. $3.50 


Learning Together 
in the Christian Fellowship 


Fifteen methods of group study pro- 
cedure are analyzed in this practical 
guide to Bible study. 


Paper, $1.25 
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WHAT'S 


Third World Institute 
of Christian Education 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Over eighty coun- 
tries will be reprezented in the Third 
World Institute on Christian Education, 
to be held July 9-20, 1962 in Queen’s 
University, Belfast, Ireland. The Dean 
will be BrsHop Sante U. BarsrEri of 
Argentina and the Chairman will be Dr. 
WALTER ZIMMERMANN of Berlin. Attend- 
ance at the Institute will be limited to 
300 delegated persons. 

The theme of the World Institute will 
be “The Educational Mission of the 
Church in Today’s World.” A_ study 
guide on this theme, written by Dr. Ran- 
dolph Crump Miller of Yale, has been 
distributed through the 62 cooperative 
bodies which constitute the membership 
of the World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion and Sunday School Association, under 
whose auspices the World Institute on 
Christian Education is to be held. 

Lilly Endowment, Inc., made an incen- 
tive grant of $30,000 toward a travel fund 
for delegates from the younger churches. 
This amount has been more than matched 
through grants from denominational mis- 
sion boards, individuals, and other sources. 

In connection with the Institute there 
will be an international Children’s Art 
Exhibit, showing outstanding work by chil- 
dren of all countries up to the age of 14 
years. The original paintings should be 
related to the following Bible stories: 
the Creation, the Nativity, the Prodigal 
Son, the story of Joseph, the first and 
second Commandments. Those interested 
in submitting children’s work for possible 
selection for exhibit should write to Mrs. 
Vivian RussELL, WCCE, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


National Council 
Appointments 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Rev. SHEL- 
pon L. RAHN has been appointed execu- 
tive director of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of Social Welfare, 
succeeding the Rev. WiLuiAmM J. ViL- 
LAUME, who has been made president of 
Waterloo Lutheran University at Waterloo, 
Ontario. 

Mr. Rahn was able to take over the 
work without special orientation, as he 
has been active on the General Committee 
of the Department and served as Chair- 
man of the Program Committee for the 
second National Conference on the Church 
and Social Welfare held in Cleveland 
October 23-27. He came to the National 
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HAPPENING 


Council from the Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies in New York City, where 
he was associate director. Previously he 
was for twelve years director of the Social 
Welfare Department of the Detroit Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Rev. JoHN 
H. Wacner, Jr., of Chicago, [linois, has 
been named executive director of the De- 
partment of the Urban Church, National 
Council of Churches, and editor of The 
City Church. Mr. Wagner succeeds the 
Rev. MeryL Ruoss, who now heads the 
Board of Strategy and Development of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. An ordained pastor in the United 
Lutheran Church in America, Mr. Wagner 
has served for the past four years as as- 
sistant and later as a-sociate secretary ia 
Urban Church Planning for the National 
Lutheran Council’s Division of American 
Missions. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Rosert C. Cur- 
RIE, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed Director of Program Operations 
in the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches. He 
succeeds Mr. Ben E. Witsur_ who re- 
signed recently to become a consultant to 
the mass media industry. 

Mr. Currie is a veteran of the mass 
media industry and comes to the National 
Council from the educational TV stations 
WOED and WQEX-TYV in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where he served as assistant general man- 
ager. In his new post Mr. Currie will 
supervise all new program developments 
in the television, radio, and film produc- 
tion fields, including the programming of 
the network TV series “Frontiers of 
Faith,’ “Look Up and Live,” and the 
radio programs “Art of Living,” “National 
Radio Pulpit” and “Pilgrimage.” 


UCYM Elects New Officers 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The 175-member 
General Council of the United Christian 
Youth Movement concluded its annual 
meeting in Ann Arbor, Michigan, with 
plans for the future. The Council agreed 
to undertake a special study of the kind 
of national youth movement needed today, 
with the understanding that this might 
lead to radical changes in the present 
structure. The study will be considcred 
at the General Council meeting next year. 

New officers elected were: PuHuip 
Paviik, of Greenwich, Connecticut, chair- 
man; Wayne Date FIewps, Rock Island, 
Illinois, vice chairman; and CAmiz BLoom, 
Olympia, Washington, secretary. 


The Annual Meeting Helps 


Local Church Staffs 
(Continued from page 19) 

terian Christian Educators each year 
one or two of its professional staff. 
This has been achieved by including 
in our budget the expense involved. 

“Our program of Christian educa- 
tion is stimulated by the opportunity 
thus afforded our leaders to ‘touch 
home base,’ so to speak; gain the 
enriching benefit of the exchange of 
ideas, techniques; and the imspira- 
tional program afforded by the meet- 
ings of the Association and by the 
Directors’ Section of the Division of 
Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches which follows. 

“I would urge every church to 
include an item in its annual Chris- 
tian education budget permitting its 
Director or Minister of Christian Ed- 
ucation to attend these meetings.” 

For application blanks write Miss Mar- 
garet Lawson, N.C.C., Room 704, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y., 
stating section membership desired. 


A fresh 
look at the 
Christian 
mission 
in America | 


today 


THE NOISE 
OF SOLEMN 
ASSEMBLIES 


written as a study manual for the 
National Student Christian Federation 


by Peter Berger 

A sociologist, now teaching social ethics 
at Hartford Seminary Foundation, de- 
scribes the functions of the “religious 
establishment” in American society to- 
day, and asks how this relates to a per- 
sonal response to the God who stands 
over against our society in judgment. 

Paperbound, only $1.75 
at all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
Garden City, New York 


RRR 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION in 
suburban New York Church. Challenging field 


in city of 40,000. Full Christian education 


program. Aggressive and imaginative person 
needed. Write Box 21, West Englewood, N. J. 
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GIVE THE BIBLE THAT SPEAKS CLEARLY: the Revised Standard 


Version Bible. It is written in clear, readily understandable English . . . yet it preserves the 
original power and beauty of the King James Bible. Religious leaders, educators, scholars 
acclaim it as a work of scrupulous accuracy. It makes an ideal gift. Give it this Christmas. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, an RSV Bible 
with 12 illustrations, 12 maps, a pres- 
entation page, all in color. Also avail- 
able with words of Christ in red. Com- 
plete footnotes. Bound in black leather- 
era red edges (2803)... -... =. $3.50 


THE CONCORDETTE has a 192-page 
concordance and list of proper names; 
over 75,000 center-column references, 
12 maps and family record. Yet it’s 
compact in size, ideal to carry. Bound 
in black or white imitation leather. In- 
dia paper, gold edges (5806XW) $7.95 


FINE LEATHER EDITION includes 192- 
page concise concordance and list of 
proper names, over 75,000 center-col- 
umn references, 12 maps in color. 
Printed on Nelson Indopaque Paper 
with gold edges, bound in black or 
red genuine cowhide (4808X) . $17.50 


MANY OTHER EDITIONS are available. 
They are priced from $3 to $30. Ask 
to see them at your bookstore or your 
denominational publishing house. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Exclusive publishers of the RSV Bible 


THE NELSON REVISED STANDARD VERSION 


Abingdon — 
Christmas 
Suggestions 


meditations Pp 
the New Testament. 


Come to Chrisemast by Anni Laure 


and Edward W. Gebhard. Family wor- : 


ship suggestions. Illustrated. 


Paper, \ 758 : 


For The 
Children 


Around the Year Together compiled 
by Ruth Adams Murray; Illustrated 
by George and Irma Wilde. Ages 5- 


10, Paper over boards, $1.95 


The Story of Saint Nicholas by Mil- 
dred Luckhardt; 
don Laite. Ages 8 up. Cloth, $2.75 


Hero Tales from Many Lands com- 
piled by Alice |. Hazeltine; illus- 
trated by Gordon Laite. 30 exciting 
epics. All ages. Cloth, $5.95 


Now | Lay Me Down to Wonder by 
Bernice Hogan; illustrated by Susan 
Perl. Verse-prayers. Ages 3-7. $1.25 


Order from your bookstore 


warmhearted gift! 


oe 50 Blessed Are You 


84 meditations relating the Beati- 


poems and prayers. 


illustrated by Gor- — 


seek Lis@ary 
6 OF REL [GiOr 


A 


For The 
Grown-ups: 


_ The International Lesson Annual for 
_ 1962 edited by Charles M. Laymon; 
~ lesson analysis by Roy L. Smith. Com- 
plet: commentary in one volume. 


ew Propapciation guide. $2.95 


_ The Riddle of Roman Catholicism by 
_ Jaroslav Pelikan. Its history, its be- 
>, its future: $4 


Key Next Door by Leslie D. Nester: 

head. 26 sermons stressing faith as 
key to true understanding of God; 
aids for personal problems. 


$3.50 


8 original worship programs, with 
0 for special days. Inspiring for pub- 

— $1.75 
vely May | Walk by Glenn H. As- 


Extra large type. Ribbon mark 


tudes to daily | 


ing. Perceptive 


$1.75 


to everyday living. 


Meditations for Youth by Walter L. 
Cook. Devotions for the junior and 
senior high age groups. $1.75 


Devotions for Junior Highs by Helen 
F. Couch and Sam S. Barefield. Deals 
with problems of youths. 


Ours Is the Faith by Walter Dudley 
Cavert. Stimulates thought about the 
meaning of Christian faith and how 
it can be applied to life. $2 


ume set 


Adult Devotions by Wallace Fridy. 
_ case material. 
. responsibility in maintaining a fam- 

ily program of education. $4- 


quith. 54 devotions for older people. 


Sh75 


For The 
Pastor 


_ The Interpreter’s Bible. The most 


popular and complete commentary 
of all! Has every feature a pastor 
needs. Handsome single volumes, 
$8.75 each. The complete 12-vol- 
$89.50 


A ‘Handbook of Church Public Re- 
lations by Ralph W. Stoody. Dis- 
cusses press relations, radio and tele- 


_ vision, and impact of the church on 


the community. Tells how churches 
can bet use these media. $4 


The Minister. as Marriage Counselor 
by Charles William Stewart. Includes 
Emphasizes church’s 


¢ ore. and Feeding of Ministers 
n Neill Nyberg. Describes 
he. life and work of 


f the Bible by 


‘William Barclay. In concise manner, 
_ Dr. Barclay shows the structure, the 
history, and the power of the Bible 
_ today. 


Paper, $1 


No. 7. Prophets of Israel (1) Isaiah 
by George Knight. A luminous and 
lucid guide to the heart of this great 
prophecy, soundly based on all the 
generally accepted conclusions of 
modern research. Paper, $1 


No. 11. The Wisdom of Israel by 
John Paterson. Through this study of 
Job and Proverbs, these two great 
books bring much wisdom to modern 
men and women. Paper, $1 


No. 13. The Good News by C. L. 
Mitton. Surveys the earthly ministry 
of Jesus as recorded in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. Paper, $1 


Abinédon Press 


Publisher of THE 


INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


